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Continuation of the Account of the Compleat Bo Hufbandry ; 
with Remarks. See Vol. XVII, a 6. 


M ANY of our Readers may, poffibly, think us fome- 


what tedious in the confideration of the Treatife before 

us; but when the vaft importance of the fubject, and 
the high expeations which have been artfully raifed, as to the 
merit of this compleat work, are duly confidered, we flatter our- 
felves, any further apology will be deemed unneceffary. 


We are now arrived at the fixth book of the Compleat Body of 
Hufhandry ; which treats of Tillage, in fix parts, viz. 


ift, Of Plants, and their Nourifhment, 

2. Of the Advantages of ‘Tillage. 

3. Of the Implements of Hufbandry, and their feveral Ufes, 
 ” Of the different Manners of Sowing. 

5. Of Drill and Harfehoeing Hufbandry. 

6. Of the Benefits of Drill and Horfehoeing Hufbandry. 


The firft part treats, rft, of Roots. Their forts(1); the ex 
tent to which they: fometimes run; either perpendicularly (2), 


(1) Which are two ;. {preading roots, and tap roots. 


(2) They fay, that the firft roots of every feed are always of the 
perpendicular kind ; and in foft deep foils will penetrate many yards 
inca the eafth, if usdaferrupted: which we really believe,-if they 
ace not too fhort. 
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ot hotizontally; their tendency towards the furface of the 
ground(3); the advantage which the often flirring that furfaee 
produces, in increafing their quantity, and caufing them to 
fpread to a great extent(4): and that ‘ heat is a great article in 
© the procefs of roots of plants obtaining their nourifhment.’ 
For, by its conftant variation, contracting and expanding, it 
© gives motion and preflure between the roots and the fmall par- 
‘ticles of earth continually,—and is, indeed, the true fource of 
© the nourifhment and growth of vegetables.’ 


adly, Of Leaves. We are told that thefe are the organs of 
tranfpiration, and are fo neceflary to the greateft part of vege- 
tables, that they cannot fubfift without them} for ‘if all the 
leaves of a flourifhing tree are pulled off, it will commonly die. 
That, from the number of veficles filled with air contained in 
leaves, many have concluded them to be the lungs of plants ; 
and Mr. Papin’s experiments, it is faid, feem to favour this doc- 
trine, ‘ Plants tranfpire only in the day:—during the night 
© they revive, and’ by their leaves, ‘ imbibe the dews and rains,’ 
which * contributes greatly to their growth,’ 


There are ot more curious obfervations here, collected 
chiefly, itfeems, from Grew, Papin, Tull, and Du Hamel, 


gdly, Our Authors treat of the Nouri/bment of Plants; and 
beftow five chapters in endeavouring to prove, * that all 
‘ plants are nourifhed by the fame fubftance: that this fub- 
¢ {tance is no other than earth in’ very fine particles, carried 
© into their veflels by water.’ that it there ¢ undergoes that 
* change which gives it the particular tafte, colour, and form, 
© which belong to the plant;’ which * is evidentfiom the com- 
‘ mon effects of grafting trees.’—An inftance of Mr. Du Ha- 
mel’s in the Memoirs of the French Academy proves this, 
it is faid, in a very particular manner. A young citron, of 
* the bignefs of a pea, was let in by the ftalk to a branch of an 
€ orange tree, ‘The citron grew to its full bignefs, and became 
© perfectly ripe, but was, to all intents and purpofes a citron 3. 
‘ having nothing of the orange at all in its nature, form, tafte, or 
* appearance.’ Further, ‘ chat every plant will exhauft the earth 
© of its [that] nourifhment which would be fit for others of 
‘ the famegrowth.’ And that a ‘ piece of land which was once 
* fit for the nourifhing and fupporting of a crop of any plant, 


(3) Caufed by the effect, they fay, of the rains, and dews, and 
influence of the fun’s rays: which alio makes them grow to a greater 
sength. 


(4) This is illuftrated by an experiment from Mr. Tull. 
© will 

























































Compleat Body of Hufbandry. 3 


€ will continue to fupport and nourifh crops of that plant for 
ever, if it be properly tilled and managed, &c,’ 


Thefe opinions are acknowleged to be Mr. Tull’s; and our 
Authors not only approve, but have farther fupported them 
by experiments and authorities, from Mr. Hales, from Du 
Hamel, and from common obfervations(5); and, to our ap- 
prehenfions, with great truth and reafon. This very curious 
fubject, is here largely difcufled, and well explained. 


4athly, Of Changing Crops, and of the Diftribution of the 
Nourifhment of Plants in the Earth. 


Here our Authors obferve, that though * there is a great ad- 

‘ yantage in fowing fucceflively different {pecies upon the fame 
© Jand,’—yet ‘ this is not owing to the commonly fuppofed 
© caufe, that each exhaufts the earth only of its peculiar nou- 
¢ rifhment, leaving the proper juices for the others.’ But the 
good effects of changing crops is, by them, attributed to three 
caufes; 1ft, the different quantity of nourifhment different 
plants require; 2d, ‘ the different conftitution and formation 
© of’ parts in plants, * fome being much more delicate than 
* others ;’ 3d, ‘ the different quantity of tillage which each kind 
© —requires’(6). Thus poor land will nourifh rye, but not 
wheat, 


(3) One of our Author’s obfervations is, that Wbeat, requiring a 
great deal of nourifhment, fucceeds better after Oats than after Bar- 
fey; becaufe Oats exhauft the ground lefs than Barley. Now here, 
if we appeal to experience, we believe our Authors will be found 
miftaken, in fuppofing that Wheat fucceeds better after Oats than af- 
ter Barléy, and that the former exhauft the ground Iefs than the latter. 
For gerierally, in the compafs of our knowlege, where Wheat is fown 
on flubbles, they are almoft always either bean or pea ftubble, on hea- 
vy land ; or Barley ttubble, on light dry land: but rarely, we had almoit 
faid never, Oat ftubble onany fort of land. For it is the general opi- 
nion of Farmers, that no grain impoverifhes ground like Oats: and 
it is a gencral rule with them, when about leaving a farm, to fow a 
great many Oats, to get, as they fay, their pennyworths out of the 

round, 

, And the nature of the Oat feems toconfirm the truth of the Farm- 
ers opinion, for it is a hot, hardy plant, which is feen by its growing, 
and even delighting, in cold climates, as the Highlands of Scotland, &c. 
and wet foils, as the Fenns, &c. And it is the moft fibrous rooted plant 
of any common grain that grows: by which it is properly qualified to 
gather the preat quantity of food its hot conftitution, ftrong digettion, 
and fituation in {uch cold climates, and wet foils, requires. 


(6) Thefe three caufes feem to be needlefsly wire-drawn out 
of cach other; for, to our underflanding, they appear to be no more 
Bz than 
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4 Continuation of the 


wheat, nor, they fay, oats(7). And £ oats will penetrate hard 
* Jand better than barley, and, therefore,—will grow with lefs 
lage,’ &e. 


‘Take a {mall fpecimen of our Authors manner of accounting 


‘for the infertility of foils. ¢ When the pores [of a Soil] are in 


too {mall number,’ they fay, there is, frequently, no communica- 

tion between them ; and the roots are thus * {topped in their paf- 
age, and cannot get at the nourifhment that is ready for them 
in other places, nor obtain enough for the fupport of the plant : 
this is the fault of too ftiff foils. On the other hand, when 

the pores are too large, the roots go through them almoft 
without touching the earth, they, “therefore, can take no 


arethe defeéts of the generality of foils, and thefe may be re- 
medied by culture properly conducted : for the earth contains 
fo great a quantity of nourifhment, that there is no need to 
fear exhaufting it; the only bufinels is to put the roots in a 
condition of getting at it.” Well, Gentlemen, and when 
you have ‘ remedied thofe defeéts by culture,’ that is, when you 
have increafed the pores of Arif foils, ‘and made ‘thofe of ight 
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foils fovaller; and thus ¢ put the roots into a condition of eet’ 


‘ ting that great quantity of nourifhment,’ you fay, * the earth 
* contains ;’ you will ftill have only flow, inaétive, earth ; 
which will do but little towards vegetation, until a proper de- 
erce cf heat be introduced, even according to your own ac- 
count, in Chap. HI. of this part, that ‘ heat is the true fource 
© of the nourif Bieiedit and growth of vegetables.’ Nor yet, wilt 
fireand earth of themfelves fuffice for vecetation ; ; the other two 

elements, air and water, muft join their good offices, or no- 
thing can be done, afterall. In fine, to comeel vegetation, in 
the highcft degree, it feems rcquifite, there fhould be a proper 
conjunction ot all the four elements(8), in fuch due and propor- 
tional quantities, as the peculiar nature and conflitution of the 
particular {fpecies of plants require. And that Jand is the richef 


than this, chat different. plants having different confitations, and tex- 
ture of parts, requive different quantities of nourment, and, of 
courfe, different degrees of tillage. 


(7) We cannot agree with them in this, becaufe we know that the 
work land, if it will bear any thing, will bear Oat: : which, by 
their conflitution, and by the fruciure anc makgof their roots, as ob- 
ferved before, are better fitted to live on the pooreft foils, than any 
o:her common grain. 


(8) We have, here, nothing to fay to the artificial elements of the 
Chemifts, and Cartefisns: we want only thofe plain fimple ones of 
Nature, Fire, Water, Earth, and Air, to explain the principles and 


‘phenomena of vegetation, 
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which has the greateft fhare of all thefe four elements, in fuch 
due proportion to each other as the nature of the particular {pe- 
cies of plants to be nourifhed, requires. 


Therefore, land may be poor, i. e. afford but little nourifh- 
ment to plants, in two refpcects, ft, It may have alarge thare 
of all the four elements conjuné&ly, but in fuch an wave pro- 
portion to each cther, as is moft uxfmutable to the particular {pe- 
cies of plants to be nourifhed. So clays have a large fhare of 
earth and water ; but too little heat and air: and gravels and 
fands, havea large fhare of heat and air; but too little water and 
earth. 2dly, Land may have too fmall a fhare of all the clements 
conjunétly. Aschalk has too little of fine earth; for it is com- 

ofed of acoarle dry earth that will not enter the veflici!s of 
plants ; for plants will not grow on it: too little of air; too 
little of fire, for it has no heat in it: too little of water, for it 
lets that through like a fieve. Such, we apprehend, with due 
fubmiffion, is the nature of chalk (g). 


Now a due proportion of manure(10) actually fupplies plants 
with thefe elements, and conveys them to their roots. For the 
fermentation of the manure cauies a heat, or gentle fire (the 
firft element) in the earth, which divides and pulverizes it(11), 
in the fame manner with tillage, tho’ in a much greater degree ; 
and thus produces fine earth, (another element) which our 
Authors call, and which is, indeed, the primary part of the 
food of plants. Again, this heat and fermentation occafions 
a rarefaction of the air contained in theearth, and in the roots of 
the plants; this caufes the internal air toexpire, and the external 
to infpire, and thus produces a circulation which fupplies the 
plant with a continued fucceffion of frefhair, (a third element). 
Lattly, The falts contained in manure, that are lodged at or 
near the furface of the ground, attract the dews, by cooling the 
ambient air, which condenies and precipitates the vapours flo: t 
ing init; and thus, perhaps, in no fimall meafure, fupplies the 


(9) Thefe are, we believe, all the entire pure foils we have ; and, 
we humbly conceive, that moft of our other foils, are only a com- 
pound of fome, or cll of thefe. But our confined limi:s will not 
allow us to periue this theory any further at prefent. 


(9) This due proportion is well known to the experienced Hyf- 
bandman. 


(11) It is probable, that the fermentation, by its agitation and intef- 
tine motion, breaks and divides the earth into a great number of {mall 
congeries of parts; and that the heat, by raretying the air contained 
ineach, again fubdivides every part; fo that their joint effet in pul- 
ene the ground, is, no doubt, much greater than tnat of tillage 
oan be. : 
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plants with (the other element) water: but this we offer only 
as a conjecture. If this reafoning however, is juft, it fhews 
how greatly manure exceeds tillage, in promoting vegetation : 
the end for which both are u/ed. 


Before we quit this part, we have one caution to offer, 
with regard to the eleventh, twelfth, and fome following 
chapters; viz. that by the words dre/fing, and ak 0 sie en very 
often occur in thofe chapters, they are to underitand plowing, 
and plowings; even Mr. Tull is reprefented as thus mifufing the 
term: but we are well fatisfied, he was too great a judge in 
thofe affairs, thus to put the cart for the horfe.—By the way, this 
hint is intended only for thofe Readers who are fo unacquaint- 
ed with hufbandry, as, like thefe Authors, not to know dreffing 
from plowing. 


In the fecond part, Of the Advantages of Tillage, Dung is re- 
prefented, from Mr. Tull, asof ¢ ill effect, in {poiling the tafte 
© of the products of the earth in fome degree ;’ for * tho’ it in- 
© creafes their growth, it weakens their qualities, and even their 
‘ taftes.” Dung alfo ¢ draws infe&ts together, it is faid, which 
© eatthe produce.’ The roots of trees in dunged ground, al- 
ways fatter by infe&ts(12), and for the fame reafon, it is faid, 
the Florifts have banifhed it from their practice. ‘To remedy 
this evil, it is propofed, to mix lime with the dung ¢ in mak- 
© ing up theheap.’ A layer of quicklime firft, then a layer of 
dung; andthis, they fay, will deftroy the mifchievous infects ; 
and kill, in great part, the feeds of weeds. 


The experiment, from Mr. Evelyn, of pulverizing and ex- 
pofing earth, to render it fertile, without manure, is more than 
once or twice recited in this book ; and Mr. Du Hamel, we are 
told, to prove the truth of it, ‘ powdered a quantity of clay, and 
¢ fifted it through a fine fieve,’ but afterwards watering it, * it be- 
¢ came as tough and ftiff as it had been originally ;’ from whence 


(12) Asall manures are, we apprehend, fermenting fubftances, and 
as iniects, invited by their heat and moilture, when in a fermenting 
fiate, may refort to them,—dung, as a fermenting fubflance,is no worfe, 
we fuppofe, in thts refpect, than other manures; and if that is ree 
jected on this account, fo may all other manures, But, in truth, there 
is very little in it that is worth regarding, in comparifon with the great 
ac vantage attending the ufe of dung. ‘This we affert from experience ; 
if that will not fatisfy our Authors, we will fhew them that we are not 
ceftitute of reafon. For, if they will pleafe to reflect, how great a 
cuantity of fixed falts there is in dung, efpecially the urinous part ; 
and how pernicious thofe falts are to infe&ts, we prefume they 
will allow, that (befides experience) we have fome reafon in Rerum 
Natura, for this opinion of ours. | | 
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he concluded, that this aflertion of Evelyn’s was not true of all 
kinds of earth. But our Authors fay, Mr. Du Hamel did not 
fairly try the experiment, becaule he did not expofe it to the 
weather during the time Mr. Evelyn directed. For we have 
feen, fay they, in the preceding pare of this work, that the 
© effeéts of fire, in a proper degree of calcination, renders clay 
© fertile. We have obferved alfo—that the fun and air have, in 
© thefe refpects, the effects of fire, only more gradually(13).’ 
And as the powdering the clay, would, itis faid, have made 
it fitter to receive the influence of the fun and air, and the con- 
tinual ftirring would have expofed every part of it to their ef- 
fect, * it is not, we are told, eafy to fay, how much the pro- 
‘ cefs, fairly tried, would have done towards the rendering even 
© clay fertile(14). 


© Yet, neverthelefs, this may be feen from it, (fay our Au- 
€ thors) that’ the horfehoeing hufbandry is more proper for light 
and loamy foils, than for ftiff and clayey. Thefe laft require 
both manure and much tillage; ‘ a great deal of tillage to break 
© them, and’ fand, and proper manures, to keep them in or- 
der. By this means ‘ they become fome of the beft foils we 
‘ have.’ For that * manures are neceflary to clays, to keep 
© them in good condition, after they have been divided by til- 
¢ lage: and to—light foils, becaufe they want matter of nou- 
‘ rifhment. They enrich thefe, and divide the other.’ But 
where manures are fcarce, the horfehoeing hufbandry * will, on 
© moft foils, fupply the place of them;’ and where they are 
© ever fo plentiful, it will give ‘ them much greater effect.’ 


Wheat is faid to be much the ftrongeft corn, and to require 
the moft tillace: it fucceeds yet better when more is given it 
than ufual; and experience fhews, that this may fupply the 


(13) And the Reader may fee our remarks on this opinion of theirs, 
in the Review for May laft, page 390. 


(14) Unlefs the procefs could have altered the magnitude, or figure, 
o: both, of the particles of clay; what could it have done more than 
pulverize it ftill more minutely? And the confequence of this greater 
p.lverization would be a greater {ubfiding, and clofer fettling of the 
parts; unlefs this pulverization were continued * : and of this our Au- 
thors foon became fenfible; for, «prefently after, they fay ‘ it is 
, certain, that clayey foils are apt to grow fff again, after ever fa 
: much tillage,’ &c. 


* Which, indeed, was the end and intent of the horfehoeing huf- 
bandry, to keep the ground in conitznt ullage, and thus not give it 
time to fubfide to any great degree. | 
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8 Continuation of the 


place of manures; if, inftead of four dreffings(15), and dung, 
which is ufually given it, eight were beftowed, without dyng, 
it will fucceed as well: and coft much lefs than manures. 


Alfe, fand, we are told, is a good manure for clay, and an- 
fwers theend of tillage(16) ; ¢ it breaks the foil—lets in the fun 
* and rains(17), and gives paflage to the roots. 


© Light foils are improved by dre/fings, [plowings they mean} 
© but they need not be fo frequent as on others(18). To thefe, 
$ manures are wanted to give richnefs, as to the others, to di- 
* vide and keep the foil divided.’ ‘There is no fear, they fay, 
of exhaufting thefe light lands by expofing them to the fun, 
which only evaporates the watery parts, not the folid fubftance 
which nourifhes the plants. ‘ It is certain, that all thefe lands 
‘ are improved by dreffings, [p/owings] and thofe not in fmall 
* number(19),’ &c.—and another great advantage attending 
thefe repeated turnings(20) is, that they entirely deftroy weeds. 


Woodland, when it is ftubbed for corn, is fo rich, our Aue 
thors fay, that it * will produce vaft crops of corn, for many 
* years, without the leaft manure,’ by the moderate tillage of 
the horfehoeing hufbandry(21). ae 

e 


(1;) Our Authors have not yet learned to diftinguifh between plow- 
ing (or tillage) and drefling (or manure). 

(16) Sand is certainly a moft ufeful mixture for clays, if laid on in 
a large quantity ; and if chalk be joined to it, not {paring!y, bue 
about twenty-five or thirty loads of chalk, with near double that 
quantity of fand, per acre, this will wonderfully open, warm, and 
dry, a clayey foil; but the expence fhould be well confidered, as 
weil as the conveniency of obtaining thefe materials, before the work 
is begun. 

(17) If the fand only lets the rains in, it would, we conecive, be 
rather hurtful, by increafing the cold, wet quality of the clay. There- 
fore, it fhould either let the rains through, or evaporate them; and 
we are of opinion, it may, in part, do both; the one by its porofity, 
and the other by its actual and etfeétive heat. 

(18) Here we are told, that light foils need not be plowed mach. 


(19) But here we may plow them a good deal. It is really irkfome 
to us to attend to their numerous contradictions. - : 


(20) We have hitherto fuppofed our Authors ignorant of the term 


Plowing ; but we beginjto think, now, that they have a peculiar ane — 


tipathy to tha€ word, and had rather pronounce any other than the 
true one; perhaps it may be to them what Séibboleth was to the 

E phraimites. | | 
(21) But if the ground is fo very rich, there can be no occafion for 
tee horfchoeing hufbandry ; for full crops may be taken, and not two 
thirds 
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Weare now got to the Preparation of Heathy Land for Corn” 
which, as containing nothing material, we pafs by, and proceed 
to the next article, Of the Preparation of Land for Corn after 
the artificial Grafs. But we find no other artificial Graffes 
taken notice of than St. Foin. ‘Though Clover is a much more 
common, as wel} as more profitable grafs, Trefoyl, called by 
fome Cinquefoin, and Rye-grafs, are alfo commonly known, 
and much fown, tho’ neither of them have the honour of a 
place in this Compleat Body of Hufbandry. St. Foin, we aré 
told, draws its nourifhment deep, ¢ it has a fingle, long, and 
‘ Jarge root, which penetrates, counting the extremeft fibres, 
¢ at leaft fifteen feet deep ; and does not exhauft the land near 
© the furface, which is the feat of nourifhment for the corn:’ 
and it is faid to * ferve as a kind of fallowing’ to a light and 
ftoney foil ; tho’ * thefe deep-rooted grafles are of the fame be- 
< nefit to all foils that they are to this.’ Yet * fome may want 
é f theie affiftance more than others. They prepare the 
¢ Jand for corn better than almoft any other method(22). A 
‘ fingle crop of St. Foin fometimes yielding four pounds an 
* acre(23); and after it has ftood thus feven years, the land 
© will be fo rich, that inftead of requiring to be. fallowed and 
© dunged(24) for wheat, the Farmer will be obliged to fow that 
© upon barley-ftubble, &c. 


‘ The 


thirds of the ground left fallow every year, as it muft be if horfe- 
hoed. Befides, the ground will be fo full of {mall ftringy roots and 
fibres, tuffacks of grafs, old roots of weeds, and other foulnefs, that 
we may venture to fay, it will be next to impoflible for the drill to 
plant the rows, or the hoe-plow to hoe them afterwards. The roots and 
foulnefs abovementioned, will fo hang about thofe inftruments, and 
drive up in heaps, and draw out of the rows. pulling thefe up with 


. them, that the ground would not look as if it had been under the 


rianagement of philofophical Hufbandmen, bit rather as if it had 
been tilled by hogs. 


(22) But the land muft be well prepared for them firft; and 
be well dreffed afterwards; or elfe as little advantage will accrue 
from thefe wonder-working graffes, as from corn ; and perhaps lefs. 


(23) But oftener one pound, if it be not manured, which they give 
no hint of; and, very likely, before it has Iain feven years with 


grafs, the term they propofe, it may not be worth ten fhillings an 
acre, except it be well dreffed. 


(24) Which it ought to be, to take away the hollownefs and dead- 
nefs of the ground; two very bad qualities, which light poor foils, 
that have lain down long with St. Foin, always contract: and it is lit 
tle lefs (han owning the fame in faying, that except the land vo 
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¢ The beft method of preparing Jand for corn after St. Foin, 
« is, by firft fowing it with turneps(25).’ It fhould, they fay, 
be plowed ‘ up in the winter, with a four coultered plow, for 
turneps, for the following feafon.’ 


In the chapter of the preparation of Jand for corn after com- 
mon grafles, the Authors explain an ambiguous term that has 
long puzzled us, viz. the word dreffing ; which is ufed, it 
feems, in this part of their work for plowing: tho’ they tell us, 
that in another part of their work they have, ‘ in concurrence 
« with thecommon cuftom,’ ufed it for manures. Itis pity they 
had not acquainted their Readers with their motives for chang- 
ing the common cuftomary meaning of words: this is far from 
being confiftent with that explicitnels of which they made fuch 
profefiion in their propofals, and in the beginning of this 
work. 


Our Authors, in this chapter, again rehearfe, in a circuni- 
ftantial and minute manner, the Tuxilian theory, of fine earth 
being the food of plants, and that the effects of tillage and ma- 
nure are the fame, and confift only in the breaking and dividing 
the earth(26): and, in confequence of this doctrine, they affert, 
that 


tilled #ter St. Foin, ¢ the firfl crops will be very poor,” (tho’ in ano-~ 
ther place, the land was fa:d to be ‘ fo rich as to require’ no fallow 
or dung) and that ‘ even oats will not grow upon it to any profit with- 
* out good tillage.” 


25) As the turnep is along tap-rooted plant, and, like St. Foin, 
draws jts nourifhment deep, it muft, confequently, be improper to 
Succeed that, by their own principles. And we are affured by Mr. 
Tull; that turness never thrive well immediately efter St. Foin. 


(26) But there is fomeihing more in manure (as we have alrea- 
dy hinted) than our, Authors will allow. For manure not on'y 
pulverizes, but raifes, by its fermentation, a warmth in the groun , 
of the fame pature, tho” not in the fame degree, with a hotr- 
bed ; and, therefore, if dung under a cucumber bed, be allowed to 
promote the growth, &c. of the cucumbers, by its heat on/y, the 
fame dung mutt have a proportionable effeét when laid on corn-land, 
by its heat oz/y, as well as by its pulverization. ‘To deny this, is, in 
effect, toaflert, that froft in winter will forward vegetation as much 
as the fun in fummer, becaufe it pulverizes the earth more. But we 
have not yet met with one Farmer who expected a crop of corn fiom 
froft alone: and, indeed, it is contrary. to experience; for we find a 
harveft is not to be had until the fan hath done its office by. heating, 


_as well as the frott by pulverizing the land, Nor has the harveft fail- 


ed after winters that have pafled with very little frolt, (it is true the 
cropsare then {\ldom fo good) but thofe fammers which have had the 
deat} benefit of the fun, by rcafon of extraordinary prevailing cold, 
ex 
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that experience fhews, that two or three additional plowin 
will anfwer the fame purpofe as dung on light lands(27), and. 
cofts not more than a fifth part of the dung(28). 


To conclude our obfervations on this part, one would imagine 
our Authors thought they could never fufficiently inculcate the 
principles of the Tudian athaudry, and the doctrine of muck 


or cloudy wet weather, &c. have always produced much worfe crops; 
a recent inftance of this we had in the extraordinary wet fummer, 
1756, by the very poor crops of moft forts of corn and grain that fum- 
mer produced. 


In fhort, there is nothing more evident, than that heat and moif- 
ture (or fire and water) are the parents of vegetation,—Hence it 
is, that fome plants will grow in water, where they can have but 
little earth ; aud others in air*, where, one would think, they muft 
have lefs. 


* As fome Sedums, in particular Orpine. A branch of which, hung 
in a warm room, will live, and feem to grow, for fome weeks, with- 
out any dependance on, or connection with, the root, 


(27) How does this agree with thefe expreffions, that * manures 
* are neceflary toenrich light foils, becaufe they want matter of nou- 
‘ rifhment?’ and, in another place, that ‘ manures are wanted to 
* give light foils richnefs?* But prefently after we are cold, that four 
creflings {plowings] more than ufual, will fupply the place of dung: 
and here, on fuch joils, ‘two or three additional plowings’ + will do it, 
and not be more than one fifth of the coft of dung. But before the 
chapter is ended we are informed, that what they have faid on this head 
fignifies little, for, ‘ there is no way of managing of land to the belt 
* advantage, but by the ufe of Zo." For, * nothing is fo idle as the 
* prapofing one againit [without] the other.’ Egregious inconfift- 
encies!—Compare this with the following, (in chap. xvii, book 3; 
parag. 16.) ‘* The lighter and loofer a chalky foil is, the lefs plow= 
* ing it requires; and if the Farmer wants to give it more than need. 
* ful,-~he will {poil it.’ 


+ They have learned, at length, to diftinguifh plowing from drefiing, 
and to call them by their proper names. ~ 


(28) Let ustry this: As they have fuppofed that two, three, or 
four additional plowings will do inftead of dung, we will take the 
medium, i. e. three plowings, which, being on atilth, may coft five 
fhillings per acre each, (on fallows it is fix fhillings per acre, and fome- 
times we hare known fix fhillings each given for all the plowings) 
this is fifteca fhillings for the three plowings. An acre of land will 
coft from thirty to farty fhillings to be well denged, and tho’ this is 
but fomething more than double the charge of the three additional 
plowings, initead of five times, yet we will anfwer for its doing five 
umes the good, 


plowing, 
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plowing. As to the firft, we fhall fay no more of it at prefents 
and of the other, that of much plowing, we fhall only obferve, 
that the number of plowings which our Authors direct, chap. xv. 

e 28g, to be eight, (inftead of four, the ufual number, as they 
fay) can feldom be done in the time land ufual'y lies fallow, fo 
as to leave proper intervals between thefe and the *harrowings 
which, tho’ forgot by them, are often as necefflary, and near as 
beneficial, when duly performed, as plowings. For heavy deep 
Jand muft rarely be plowed in winter, and never in wet weather ; 
and thefe two feafons will make fo confiderable a deduétion from 
the time fuch land has to lie fallow, which cannot be more 
than a year, that we fhall not fcruple to affirm, fo many 
plowings, with their proper harrowings, cannot be beftowed 
on it, fo as to anfwer the great expence of them: except the 
Jand lies fallow two years inftead of one. And for their light 
land, that generally has turnips, vetches, or fome fort of artifi- 
cial grafs on it the fallow year, and of courfe cannot have time 
for thofe numerous plowings they advife, (and advife not): 
therefore this land too, we doubt, mutt lie fallow two years, in 
order to enjoy this fancied benefit. 


Far be it fuam us to decry good plowing. In general, 
Farmers are not much deficient in that refpeét, but rather 
redundant; and many of them, hurried away by the noti- 
on that Jand muft have fo many plowings given it, plow it 
often, without a due regard to the weather, feafon of the 
year, condition of the ground, or their own convenien- 
cy: and, we are afraid, fuch will meet with very little bet- 
ter inftruction from this book, fo far as we have yet obferv- 
ed of it. 


Part the Id. Of the Implements of Husbandry, and of their fe- 
veral Uses. 


The figures of the plows, in the plate, are very badly exe- 
euted ; the earth-boards of all of them are put on the wron 
fide of the plows, except the four-coultered plow, and Berk- 
fhire plow, (called by them, the two-wheeled plow improved) 
which, indeed, have here no earth-boards. ‘Thefe two latt 
plows(29) are taken from the accurate and ingenious Mr. Tull, 
all but the earth-boards, which are left behind. In the four- 
eoultered plow alfo, the four coulters are put on the wrong fide, 
—with other blunders, , 


What they call in the plate, the criginal two-wheeled plow, 
and in the book the Hertford/ire plow, is no more like—that 


(29) The figures of she otbersare horrowed from Mortimer’s Huf- 
nary. 
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country plow, than a Writer of Husbandry is like a praGical 
Farmer. In fhort, fetting afidethe mutilated portraits of the 
four-coultered and Berkfhire plows, from Mr. Tull, we great- 
ly queftion whether they have giventhe true figures of any one 
plow in common, or even, perhaps, in uncommon, ufe. = 


In their difcourfe on plows, they talk of the coulter’s dending 
and being more circular; asif, indeed, they were at leaft femu- 
circular: but we are not informed whether they are to ftand. con- 
cave or convex to the furrow. But which ever way it-be, itis 
contrary to practice; for however obliquely, or pointing forward, 
the coulter may ftand, its edge is generally made ftrait through- 
out, and not hooked, as in their Kanses; 


We aretold, that the plow for ftiff clay fhould’be every way 
large, that it may turn up * @ large furrow.’ Now this is met 
only the very worft way of plowing clays, to turn them up in 
Jarge furrows, as well as the moft difficult to perform, ‘but is 
contrary to what they have fo long and fo tedioufly infifted on, 
concerning clays requiring the moft pulverization, and to be 
the moft minutely divided; forfurely the way to do this cannot 
be by turning them up in large furrows! ‘This likewite con- 
tradicts the ufe of the four-coultered plow, which they value fo 
much for its cutting’ the earth to pieces; for here they are for 
turning up in +p furrows, that ‘very foil which, in truth, 
oucht to be plowed in the {malleft ones. 


In their defcription.of the Hertfordfhire plow, {if that ought 
to be called a déteription which only juft mentions fome of the 
parts which this plow has in common with others, meg 

moft of thofe wherein it differs from them ; as the flack( 30), the 
clevuifes( 31), the collar links, jumping links, &c.) ‘They menti- 
on an exception to the ufe of this plow, viz, that in miry clays, 
in winter, the wheels cut into the ground and clog, ‘This too 
is from Mr. Tull; but the remedy againft it, which is added 
by the fame Gentleman, they have left behind: however it 
happens to be of no great confequence, for there are few mity 


(30) A block of wood on which the beam refts, and is itfelf caxried 
between two wheels, by an iron fpindle which goes through the lower 
part of it, refling in the wheels: this block has fometimes a‘ pillow 


over it, to pin up or down by ttandards ; to let the plow in, or take it 
out of the grouad, 


(31) Or auilds. This isa ftreng forked iron, which goes thro’ the 
forepart of the flock by the forks, at right angles with it, by which 
the horles draw. In fome places, the clewvifes are only two pieces 
of wood, with a notched iron bar (for the horfes to draw by) fixed 
between them into their ends ; thefe are then faftened into the middle 
of the broadfide of the fock by their other end:, at about a foot dift- 


ance by the fide of each other ;- fo as, altogether, ta form * paral- 
} sie @ 
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clays where this plow is ufed; or, if there were, we think the? 


fhould not be plowed when fo wet as to clog and obfiruct the 
motion of the wheels. 


We are further told, that * fome make this plow in the orf- 
© ginal manner, with the handles floping of one fide, but this 
© renders it troublefome to hold, or to follow; the remedy was 
© very ealy, and people not bigotted to foolifh cuftoms, have im- 
© proved it greatly, by making it ftrait.’” Chap. xxiv. p. 290. 
If our Authors had ever held this plow, they muft, we think, 
have been convinced; that the more § floping of one fide’ 
(the left) the handle ftands, the more and better room the 
holder has to go between that and the plow ftaff; if he follows the 
plow onthe unplowed land; which is the ufual way of hold- 
ing thefe fort of plows. For when the handle ftands ftrait 
with the beam, it lies fo clofe to the left fide of the holder, as 
often greatly to incommode him: and in plowing ftrong ftoney 
Yand with what the Farmers call great rag: {tones in it(32), when 
it is dry, this handle, even when floping from the holder, comes 
fo near his left fide, fometimes, by the plow being toffed about 
by the great flints and {paulting clods, as Meeney to give him 
violent blows on the ribs; and how much worfe would it be 
were the handle always clofe to his fide, as it would be, was it 
to ftand ftrait with the beam. Befides, that in fome forts of 
plowing, it would be fo much in his way, as to oblige him to 

behind that and the plow-ftaff; and then he could not fo 
‘well command either, nor of courfe the plow. Therefore the 
original way of fetting the handle muft be the beft; and it is, 
we Know, what is done, particularly, on the moft troublefome 
grounds to plow. 


This Hertfordfhire plow, we are told, chap. xxiv. § is, in a 
* manner, the general plow at this time;’ and this plow § vari- 
© ed more or lefs, according to the—fafhion of the place,’ they 
underftand as the common plow. But at the end of the twen- 
ty-feventh chapter, the Berkfhire gallows-ffocked plow, 
what they call, in the plate, the two wheeled plow improved, 
is particularly defcribed, (thanks to Mr. Tull, or, perhaps, elfe it 
had not) and, we aretold, is ‘ u/ed at prefent in the places where 
© agriculture is moft underflood, and beft praétifed,’ and tho’ § it 
© confifts of more parts than the two wheeled plow of Hert- 
¢ fordfhire,’ yet that there is not one of thefe, * but is an ad- 
© vantage either in ftrength or convenience.’ Now, is it pofli- 
ble for the Hertfordfhire plow to be the general plow, and yet 
the Berkthire plow be ufed where agriculture is maf? under/lood, 
and beft praéifed, without fuppofing an abfurdity, that in thofe 
places the molt general plow is leaft ufed ? 


(32) Of which there & a great deal in thofe par:s where this plow 
is uled. 
As 
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As the invention of the four-coultered plow is Mr. TulP’s, fo 
fs the exact defcription given of it here; and, we are of opini+ 
on, that had not Mr. ‘Tull wrote before our Authors; they 
would have had much lefs to fay concerning plows and tillage. 


Our Authors, fpeaking of a double plow, i. e. one that 
plows two furrows at once, one by the fide of another, or one 
under or below another; the firft to plow a large quantity of 
ground in a given time, the other to plow the ground dee 
than ordinary ;—tellus, that * as this requires twice the num 
of horfes and of men(33), the expence is nearly equal to the 
advantage{ 34) : but this isa hint capable of improvement, for 
though in tough and deep foils it lofes its beneht, ‘from the ne- 
ceflity of a double ‘expence, yet certainly in fome of thofe 
fight and fhallow lands we have in Buckinghamfhire, and other 
“ places, a double plow might be fo contrived as to be drawn by 
© two horfes, and managed by one man;’ this would, they fay; 
be a double advantage, and yet the expence the fame. ‘ This has 
* never been put in praétice yet, but from what 4(35) have feen, 
« Jam certain that it is practicable ; and whoever fhall bring at 
“ into'ufe, will be of great fervice, both to himfelf and all that 
* fhall follow him(36).’. - 

To conclude this account of plows, our Authors are fo far 
from: giving fuch'a general account of’ this ufeful.inftrument, as 


ana a 4 4 &é 


(33) The double plow requires, in general, but two-thirds of the 
number of the horfes, and half the number of men, that two plows 
require ; as where two plows demand eight horfes, the double plow 
will work as eafy with fix; and where they require fix, that will de 
wi:h four horfes. 


(34) Yes; buatnot on the account our Authors fuppofe, asis fhewn 
in the above note; but becaufe the double plow feldom plows 
the ground fo well as the fingle one does, except in good tilths; fo 
that what is faved in the expence, is loft by the bad plowing. Ano- 
ther ttrong rea‘on againft the double plow, is, the difliculty of mak- 
ing it, and fetting it-to goto every plowman’s mind: and gait, (or 
way of following and holding it) and the keeping it in order; which 
occafions continual alterations to be made, and of courfe continual 
charges, &c. all which has caufed moft Farmers to throw them by. 


(35) Here our Authors are, we fuppofe, before they were aware, 
got into the fingular number, 


(36) Wecan affure our Author, or Authors, that this is already 
accomplifhed: that fuch a {mall light double plow, very different 
from the common one, has been made, and has plowed, on a tilth, 
fome fcores of acies, in ftitches, or tavo-bout lands, for wheat, con- 
fitting of four furrows each, with tavo borfes only 5 as well, and almot 
as foon as two plows with four or five horfes would have done; and 
the ground has not been trod half fo much: moreover, by reafon of 
the different way of fowing, lefs {eed lies uncovered. 
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might very reafonably be expected from a Compleat Body of Huf= 
bandry, that they have omitted the figures, and even the names, 
of many of the moft ferviceable plows in common ufe. To in- 
ftance in a few only, — we fee nothing of the two handled fwing 
plow of Middlefex ; the feveral very ufeful fcot plows of Bedford- 
fhire, and the neighbouring counties; the gallows-/focked wheel 
plow of Hertfordfhire and Buckinghamfhire, that differs in al- 
moft every part from the Berk/hire plow, which they have taken 
from Mr. Tull, and nicknamed it the two wheel plow improved. 
They have, it is true, exhibited, from Mortimer’s Hufbandry, 
a figure of the Hertfordfbire plain flocked wheel plow, but fuch 
@ one, that we will engage, thofe who have only feen it in the 
figure, fhall not know it again in the field. 


From Plows our authors, like good hufbandmen, go to Plow- 
ing. Hilly ground, they tell us, and that truly, fhould ¢ ne- 
* ver be plowed ftrait up hill and down, but croflwife:’ for ie 
does not tire the horfes fo much: and alfo the manure and fine 
mould will be lefs liable to be wafhed down the hill; for by 
crofs-plowing it is ftopped and retained, This point is urged 
by them with great earneftnefs, as if much depended on it; but 
in truth the way they propofe, is not without its difadvantages. 
e~ But let us proceed. . 


They come next to laying wet land in ridges; where we 
perceive nothing new, or uncommon, except one fingular no- 
tion, of which they feem very fond, that is, the * making the 
“ ridges run eaft and weft’ where the fituation of the land will 
allow it: becaufe, fay they, in this cafe, * the fun gets at every 
¢ part of them the better.” This is ftrenuoufly infifted on by our 
Authors, in the ninth chapter of the firft book, and three times 
repeated in this thirty-firft chapter of the fixth book. But we 
think them much mittaken here; and we appeal to every hufband- 
man, whether a north and fouth. direétion is not by far the moft 
preferable, becaufe both fides ‘of the ridge would then have an 
équal fhare of the fun, by reafon of their eaft and weft inclination, 
one fide the morning fun, the other the afternoon. But in their 
way of laying the ridges, the fouth fide of the ridge only will 
have greateft part of the fun, and the north fide hardly any, ex- 
cept in the midft of fummer, and then not much. Another: 
misfortune may happen alfo from this * pofition of the ridges 
© pointing eaft and weft,’ viz. that ina hot fummer the fouth 
fide of the ridge may be burnt up by heat, and in a cold one the 
north fide ftarved with cold: and in winter, the north fides of 
high ridges will have little more benefit from the fun than 
the fouth fides would have received, had thefe wintered in Lap- 
Jand, In thort, this fancy of theirs appeared to us fo incongru- 
eus, that when. we met with it firft in the ninth chapter, we 
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really thought we had mifunderftood them; but here they have 
taken care to clear it up, by repeating this mifdire€tion three 
times in one chapter. 


In the article we meet with next, concerning «et land on 
bills, our authors tell us, that ‘trenches muff be cut a- 
crofs the hill with a defcent to carry the watér off: and 
they may be filled up with rough ftones, and covered over 
with earth again, fo that all may be wrought as a level fur- 
face (37).’? Another remedy for wet land is to Jay it * in 
ridges, almoft crofiwife of the hill, but a little oblique.or 
flanting ; forif they be perfectly carried a-crofs, or quite ftrait 
down, they will neither: way do. When they are thus car- 
ried croflwife, but a little diagonally, their parting furrows 
lying open, will each ferve as a drain to the ridge next below 
it: for when the plow has.made the bottom of thefe nearly 
horizontal figures a few. inches deeper than the furface. of 
the clay [or under ftratum on which the mould lies] the was 
ter will naturally and fecurely run to their ends, without rif- 
ing into the mould, provided no part of the furrows be 
* lower than the ends, , 
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But in this way the ridges, we are told, fhould. be -plowed 
in paces (38), and then they: *. will be plain at tap; andthe raim-~ 
‘ water will fpeedily run downward to the next trench, theace 
© to the headland, and.fo out of the field (39).’» 2. ; 


(37) Here they give us a faint idea of what farmers call ho//ow- 
ditching ; bit, when juft on the verge of truth and utility, they draw 
back, telling their readers, that, though ‘ reafon points out this re- 
* medy, it is often too expenfive, and fuch lands when too wet and 
* too difficult of remedy, are to be negleéted : and not even to,be 
* attempted by ridgings for nothing difheartens a hufbandman. fo 
‘ much as undertaking what he afterwards finds cannot be dong.’ 
This is an inftance of parfimeny very rare with owr authors ; and, it 
happens in an unlucky place, as we fear it mayskiawe deprived the 
public of their fentiments on the ufeful pratticewhdallow disching, 


38} Plowing in paces, they fhould have faid pairs, is plowing two 
sidpes as if they were but one land, fo that each half-land confilts of one 
entire ridge-land : and Mr. Tull direéts that at every plowipg ‘ the 
* pairs muft be changed, fo that the furrow, which had.two ridges 
* (or lands) turned towards it one time, muft have two turned 
* from it the next time : this method keeps the furfaces of all the ridges 
* (or lands) pretty near even.’ Horfe-boeing Hufbandry, folio, p. 147. 


(39) All this is verbatim from Mr. Tull ; and is indeed an exe 
cellent way, according to our apprchenfion. But we think, in jue 
dtice to the memory of that ingenious geatleman, thefe copitrs ought 
to. have allowed him the merit of his own difcovery, by acknow- 
‘Tedying from whence.they had it, 
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Wet land that lies level (chap. xxxiii.) is dire€&ted (from 
Mr. Tull) to be laid in ridges alfo.. In deep foils narrow 
ridges; in fhallow, broader ones fhould be.made ; and particu -. 
lar regard is to be had, on ‘ defcending or flanting grounds, to 
© the direétion and courfe of the furrows,’ which fhould £ be 


* deep or fhallow, according to the depth or fhallownefs of the 
© foil.’ 


Ridges are, further, faid to be a fhelter to each other againft 
cold winds ; * and where the field is exhaufted by frequent fow- 
© ing, the ridges may be made juft where the furrows were, and 
‘ there will be all the advantage of frefh ground.’ Ridges, as 
they increafe the furface of the land, render it capable ¢ of bear- 
* ing more corn ;’ for as the roots fpread near the furface, or 
at a {mall depth under it, the more this is increafed, the more 


room there will be for them (40). 


Our authors, fpeaking of the advantages of tillage by the 
four-coultered plow, chap. xxxiv. tell their readers, that ‘ there 
‘ is no queftion but the four-coultered plow does, at once plow- 
< ing, divide the foil more than twenty times as much as the 
‘ common plow. It has therefore twenty times the ufe ; and 
“ it does the farmer twenty times the fervice: we fee it very 
¢ eafily praéticable, and he who fhall try it will find, that far 
¢ from our making the moft of what it will do, very frequently 
* the advantage is much greater,’ Sc. (41) : 
Chap. 


(40) But as in a ridge the flaple or beit mould is gathered into the 
middle of it, the fides of the ridge muft of courle be the poorer ; this 
will caufe the corn to be poor there, and too rank or big in the 
middle of the ridge, which may perhaps more than balance the advan- 
tage of increafe of furface. Of this Mr. ‘Tull was fenfible, for he fays 
that ‘ though ridges do alter or increafe the furface, the quantity of 
* foil or earth remaining the fame as onthe level, and of ne greater 
* depth than canbe tilled, ic may produce equal crops of corn with 
« the level, and no‘more, except from the advantages the ridges may 
* give it in lying drier.” Hor/e-hoeing Hufbanary, folio, p. 121. 
Note. 


But we fhall prefume to add, that when land which is laid up in 
ridges is manured, if none of the manure be laid on the middle or 
higheft part of the ridge, but only on the parts toward and about the 
furrows proportionably thicker as it approaches the furrows, this 
will make the ground of nearly equal richneis in all parts, fo long 
as the manure laits ; and fo produce a crop nearly alike all over the 
ridge. 

(41) Well done gentlemen ! — but hold—let us put fome weight 
in the other feale. This fame miraculous plow is, we fhall not 
prefume to fay ¢wenty-times, but mucd more chargeable to 
make, 
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Compleat Body of Huftandry. tg 


Chap. xxxv. treats Of the general Lenefits and advantages of 
plowing. It acquaints us, amongft other things, that ¢ the 
< plowing of fallows, befide breaking and expofing the ground 
© to the feafons, [weather more properly] kills the weeds; 
« turning up their roots to be withered by the air, and overfet- 
ing the feed-fhoots before they are of fuch growth as to ex- 
hauft the land (42).’ And that * if the preceding fummer have 
‘ [hath] been wet, the land will! naturally be full of weeds ; ” 
it fhould therefore be plowed * up early in the winter, to kill 
‘ this ufelefs growth, and to mellow the foil (43).’ 

* The 


ao A 


make, and much more difficult ; much more troublefome to tackle or 
put in order, and much harder to keep it fo 3 much heavier to draw, 
and much more difficult to hold, than any common plow. And thefe 
obitacles, which we fhall not, like our authors, enlarge to a proportion 
fo enormous, and fo ridiculoufly wide of truth, prevent this plow from 
coming into common u’e : not its being new, or fo very uncommon * 
for it has been ofien tried, as well as the three-coultered and two- 
coultered ones; but they all, when brought into ufe, are loaded with 
fo many difficulties, and fo much dirt, as hath occafioned them to be 
rejeted. ‘The fame inconveniencies almoit equally attend the 
double plow, and have.cauied that alfo to be laid afide: as all com- 
pound, intricate, perplexed inftroments in hufbandry will be, firk 


or lait. 


(42) Here our authors have given (as it were by a chance expreffion) 
in a few words, the end and effect of plowing and tillage. It is pity 
they did not obferve the like Brevity throughout the whole of their 
bulky performance. 


(43) But if this ufelefs growth had thed their fecds, as they do 
from Harvelt to December, and thefe feeds are tutned imo the 
ground by plowing, they will be locked up in the earth, and there 
preterved, til afterwards, when the ground has been opened, atid made 
fine by a fummer’s tillage, and then they wiil be let loofe juft in time 
to grow amongit the wheat, or other grain. 

Bu: if the lantl had lain unplowed tll about, or after, Chriftmas, 
the feeds of the weeds would, in general, have vegetated with- 
out coming to a head fufficient to exhault the ground, which the fea- 
fon of the year, and the cattle together, would prevent, and would 
deitroy them: and not a few of them would have only chipped and 
fprouted ; apd not having fufficient hold of the ground, and unable 
to bear the increafing cold, would foon have perifhed. Many more 
of them would alfo have been devoured by the fowls of the air, 
the infeéts, and the vermin of the ground. 

Nor would this early plowing be of much fervice towards deftroy- 
ing the roots of weeds, for many of them are annuals, which having 
feeded, die of themfelves: and the perennial weeds ceafe growing, 
and mary of their branched roots die down to the flock, which re- 
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20 Continuation of the 


« The ancient writers fpeak of a plow that was managed by 
¢ one man only, who could very well both guide and drive. 
Such a kind may be made upon the one-wheeled plan; it may 
be light and fimall, a fingle horfe may draw it, and a fingte 
‘ perfon manage it:’ but it can be fit, they fay, only for a 
light and well-wrought foil,’ &c. In fome parts of the Wet 
of England, a plow, we are told, is at this time ufed, without ei- 
ther wheel or foot. It is confined in its ufe to eafy ground (44). 


* 


tad 


Chap. xxxvi. Of the benefit of converting paffure into arable 


land, and of continued plowings. 


© In all barren and neglected land, plowing is the great and 
¢ immediate method of improvement (45).’* ‘The common me- 
* thod of farming is at prefent by the ufe of tillage and ma- 
< nures jointly, and it comes at a very moderate expence.’— 
For ‘in April, to begin the account no fooner, they lay on 
twenty loads of dung to an acre; this cofts about a fhilling 
a load (46) ; the ground being already in tillage, there will re- 
quire befides the dunging (47), two plowings, to prepare it for 
wheat,’ thefe will be about four fhillings an acre each; ¢ the 
land will be then ready for wheat in the beginning of Ofodber. 
The feed will coft about five fhillings a bufhel, and about two 
bufhe!s will be required to an acre: — weeding, reaping, --- 


a a a Aa a7 a @ 


main; alive deep in the ground, and fhoots out in the following 
fpring like. a pollard tree. One {ummer-plowing will do more to- 
wards Cellroying thefe, and the feeds of the others, than two winier- 
pPlowings. 


(44) And the Eaft of England too. This is one of the moft ufe~ 
ful plows, for all foils, except very flony ones: it goes with or 
without a foot, as the holder pleaics, 


(43) Manure fhould have been excepted. 


(46) And how much the carriage ?>—Here we muft judge for our- 
felves.——As the dung is very cheap at one fhilling per load, we may 
Suppofe it not very good, fo will charge the filling, carriage, and 
Spreading together, at one fhilling more, the price of their dung; 
though this gftener comes to two or three fhillings, to our know- 
ledge. ‘This will make the dung amount to two pounds an acre, 
tnitcad of one. The price of plowing differs, no doubr, in diferent 
places, aud we can only fay it is, in thofe parts we are ac- 
quainted with, five fhillings per acre for ftirring, and fix hhillings 
tor fallowing ;-and we haye known fix fhillings per acre each, given 
for all the plowings: fo that our authors mutt live in fome very 
cheap country, furely, to have their land denged for twenty fhillings 
an acre, and plowed for four. . 


(47) Right; for dunging is not plowing, though frequently m‘f- 
taken by our authors fos it. 
‘ binding,’ 
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Compleat Body of Hufbandry. or 


© binding,’ about five fhillings more: inning the harveft,. and 
repairing the fences, about fix fhillings an acre(48); and the 
harveft moderately computed, yields thirty bufhels of wheat an 
acre (49). ‘ After this, without frefh expence of dunging, 
« the land, will very well bear two crops more, one of barley,’ 
« another of peafe, or the like.’ : 


Omitting fome of this random computation, we come to the 
expence of an acre of ground for the three crops, which, 
taking in every article, is about five pounds thirteen fhillings, 
reckoning at the higheft(50), and the produce of the three, 
computing in a moderate way, is about eight pounds,’ 


| ee 2) 


Our authors now enter on the fubject of harrowing, on which 
they beftow three chapters: the firft entitled Of harrowing ; 
the 


(48) Weeding, reaping, binding, five fhillings ; inning the wheat, 
and repairing the fences, fix fhillings, may do well enough together 
at eleven fhillings; though not feparate, one being too low, the 
other fu!l high, 


(49) Wethink our authors fomewhat immoderate in their ‘ mode- 
‘ rate yie!d of thirty bufhels to an acre.’ 1f we may be allowed to 


judge, from information, and fome experience, we fhould think 


twenty bufhels of wheat on an acre is as much as the middling fort 
of land produces, at a medium, one year with another. And it 
fcems as if our authors did not believe this their own aflertion ; for 
at the end of their computation they fet the whole value of all the 
three crops at but eight pounds ; whereas the firft crop of thirty 
buthels of wheat, at five fhillings per bufhel (the price they fet the 
feed at) amounts to feven pounds ten hhillings, 7. e. within tea fhill- 
lings of the whole value (eight pounds) of all the three crops ; and 
furely the two laft, of barley and peafe, muft be worth more than 
ten fhillings? 


(50) We perceive this computation is taken fiom 4 new Syfem of 
Acriculture ; of which a large account may be feen in the XIlth vo- 
lume of our Review: but let us. enquire whether the whole 
expence of an acre of land for four years, 7. e. three crop years, and 
one fallow year, is not. more, taking in every article, than five pounds 
thirteen fhillings ? even admiting the expence as they have flated it, 
as faras they go, though that is much under-rated. ra 

‘The firft article is dung, which in fa& is near double “ ** “ 
the expence of — _ — — Io oO 

2. Plowing. Two plowings are direfted to be given af- 
tcr the land is dunged, and it was in tillage they fay be- 
fore ; fo that we may reafonably fuppofe it had, or ought 
to have had, two plowings before, that is in all four plow- 





ings, at their price of four fhillings each, 2. e. — 016 0 

3- Harrowing. ‘This (though forgot by them) muf be 
done at leaft fix times, fix pence eaca — ° 3 0 
C 3 Carried over 119 © 
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22 Continuation of the 
the fecond, Of the varicus kinds of harrows; the third, Of the 


‘drill harrow. 


They tell us, that in the old hufbandry, men were employed 
to follow the plow with a kind of hoes, called sacks; * but ftronger 
¢ in the handle, — and: hollow in the blade, which was well 














l. s. d. 
Brought over 119 © 
4. Seed : two buthels, ten thillings ; harveft charge, weed- 
ing, and repair of fences, eleven fhillings _— rr Q 
The whole charge of a crop of wheat 30 0 
The charges of the barley crop are, firft,two 1. s. d. 
plowings, which cannot be done in winter at 
lefs than — — — O10 0 
Harrowings, four, at fix pence each, is two 
fhillings ; feed, four bufhels, at two fhillings 
and fix pence per bufhel, ten fhillings, - 012 0 
Harveft charges, fix fhillings ; weeding and - 
repairing fences, two fhillings, inall - o 8 a 
110 © 
The charges of the peafe crop are, one plow- 
ing in winter, fix fhillings; three harrowings, 
and rolling, two fhillings ; feed, four bufhels, at 
three fhillings, twelve fhillings ; harvett, eight 
fhillings ; weeding and fences, two fhillings, 1 10 © 
° a 
So that the whole charge of one acre in tillage, ma- 
Dure, and hand-work, is — — — — 600 
The charges of one acre in tillage, manure, and manual la-_ 1, 
pour, for four years, then is — ~— a 6 
Add to this, four years rent, tythe, and taxes, at fifteen fhil- 
lings per acre, per annum, that is _ — 3 


It gives the total charges (taking in every Article) for four years 9 
Deduct, from this, the value of the three crops, as computed 


by them, that is — — — Gute 8 
There remains a lofs to the farmer in each acre, in every 

four years, of — — ome wn , 
That is five fhillings per acre, per year; which in a farm of 

two hundred acres, is a lofs, every year, of — 50 


We need not go any further here ; this is fufficient to fhow the 
falfity of their eftimate. And yet thefe gentlemen are pieafed to 
tell their readers, that their ‘ account may tempt any one to look 
* on hufbandry as a profitable occupation, but’ that this is nothing, 
* tor when they come to practice by the rules laid down in their book, 

“they fhall find that where the expence is moft, the produce, ‘ inftead 
¢ of being three or four times equal to that, hall be fix, feven, or eight 
§ times, and often much more,’ Gc. But, caveat empter ! 


© fteeled.” 
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Compleat Body of Flufbandry. 23 


© fteeled.’ Thefe people were called Hackers, and ufed to cut 
and hack the clods to pieces before harrowing. 


Several forts of harrows are taken notice of, as the common 
harrow, the great harrow, the drag harrow, and the bufh har- 
row. ‘The great harrow differs from the common harrow only 
by being heavier and bigger. ‘ It confifts of eight beams, fe- 
ven feet long, and four inches and a half fquare, difpofed as 
¢ in the common harrows : —the iron tines or fpikes twice as 
¢ thick, and once-and’a half as long, as thofe of the common 
¢ harrow,’— and ‘ are to be placed at the fame diftance as- 
¢ in the common kind. — This harrow is fitteft for the ftub- 
borneft and hardeft kinds of land; and is there of fuch fervice 
‘ that the farmers think its effects equal to a flight plowing.’ 
It ‘ requires commonly three horfes to draw it; and in very 
¢ ftrong lands fometimes Ynore.’ | 


“ 


“, 


The drag harrow is like the great harrow in fhape, only 
bigger and heavier ; the beams are further apart, and the diftances 
between the tines are greater, which ‘ tho’ it goes deep and tears 
up a great deal’, occafions * it toleave a great deal of ground un- 
* touched, and a great many clods unbroken,’ 


The bufh harrow is directed to be made of a ftrong old gate, 
with black-thorn bufhes drawn in between the bars (croflways) 
and faftened with nails, cords, or otherwife: the traces’ the 
horie draws by, are to be fixed to the center of the gate, that 
it may draw evenly (51). 


As to the drill harrow, the defcription and ufe of which takes 
up a whole chapter, and all from Mr. Tull, we fhall fay nothing 
of it; as the whole of his Hufbandry may be had in one o¢tava 
volume, for about five fhillings; in which the reader will meet 
with more fatisfaction on the fubject, than in the Compleat Body 
of Hufbandry for five-and-thirty : exclufive of what the compi- 
fers have copied from that writer. 


RotuinG has alfo three chapters beftowed on it: the firft, 
Of rolling. The fecond, Of the feveral kinds of Rollers. The 
third, Of the great advantages of rolling. ‘They {peak of feve- 
ral forts of rolls; as the common, which they fay, * fhould be 
‘ eight feet long, and made even all the way.’ A notable ex- 


(s1) A ftrong four or five-barred hurdle feems rather better 
than agaie ; as the ground ends of the bufhes may be interwoven 
with the floats, or bars of the hardles, fo as to keep fatt, without nail 
or cord; and it may be loaded with heavy poles to any degreqy at 
pleafure. The horfe too, that draws it, may be hung by bis chains or 
traces, to the firft float or bar, only by twifting the chains or traces 
round the float, and hitching or hooking them on the ends of the 
bufhes that lie a-crofs that float. Though all this may be prattifed 
@n a gate, but perhaps not fo conveniently. 


C 4 preMio. 
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tf '. Continuation of the 


preffion this, and pregnant with a gteat deal of meaning. 
The ftone-roller for horfe-hoing is particularly deferibed from 
Mr. Tull. * The fpiked roller, the ftructure of which will be 
¢ plainly enough underftood by the figure (52).’ The edged. 
¢ roller, the figure’ of which, they fay, is alfo * added — in 
© this place (53).’ | 

©The ufe of the roller is fo excellent and neceffary,’ they 
fay, in preffing and fixing light foils, that if the farmer ma- 


nages them ever fo well otherwife, * if he omit to roll them, 
¢ he will never get half a crop (54).’ 


One material advantage of rolling, is that it deftroys in- 


feets, ‘ particularly the naked {nail, commonly called the lug.’ 


Peafe(55) are the favourite food of this creature. They are in 
the greateft abundance © in the beginning of the fpring, efpe- 
‘ cially if the feafon prove warm and fhowery : and their prin- 
© cipal time of eating is the morning, efpecially very early; 
© for as the day rifes, they get into the ground.’ In order to 
deftroy them, the land muft be rolled ¢ very early in the morn- 
¢ ing, while the creature is above the ground (56). 


Our authors are for rolling, in general, only in dry weather. 
And they fay, the ‘ corn muft be at a proper growth before’ 
it is rolled, ‘ that is, the leaves muft be-ftrong, but the ftalks 
* muft not be at all hardened (57). Great care is to be employed 

alfo 


(s2) But where is the figure? Not in our: copy. 


($3) We can no more find this figure than we could the other: 
but they fay it is ‘ deferibed under the article of burnbaiting. 
May be fo; however we fhall not trouble our readers any further 
about it. 


(54) Here our authors have cracked their credit, by ftretching fo 
exuravagantly in favour of rolling: we are well aflured no fuch mis- 
fortune can attend the omifiion of it. 


(55) When they firft come up, and while young. 


(56) Ic is probable this way of rolling might be of fervice towards 
deftroying this mifchievous reptile ; but we doubt the dews, which, in 
the {pring efpecially, almoft always hang on the young corn and 
weeds and lodge on the clods early in the mornings, would caufe 
the roller to clog fo much as to prevent its going ; or make it do 
more harm than good : and fhould there happen a morning with- 


out le it is obferved that the /lug then chiefly keeps in the 
ground. 


(57) This isa needlefs, if not ahurtful, precaution ; for Experience 
teaches us, that the on/y proper time for rolling, is when the clods will 
crumble beit, and the roller go cleaneft and frecft from tticking to and 
pulling up the earth ; and this direétion may prove prejudicial, if the 
farmer 

















¢ and deftroy a leaf, and the root having little ftrength, will 
¢ not be able to renew it (5§8).” 


¢ — Wheat in a very loofe foil, may be rolled in Ofober 
© and November, and in ‘fanuary, February, and March; the 
¢ winter-rolling will prevent the il] effects of frofts, as the {pring - 
‘ rolling will that of droughts (59).’ 


farmer, waiting for the leaves to grow ftrong, fhould mifs the critical fea- 
fon for rolling, and the land become either too dry, or too wet, which 
frequently happens. Such delay is of no advantage, fuppofing neither 
of thefe inconveniences enfue; for, as the principal end of rolling moft 
forts of corn, is to level the ground for the {cythe againft harveft, no 
farmer negleéts rolling until his corn is grown into ftalk, for many per=. 
form it immediately after fowing, 


(58) This is of a piece with the preceeding direftion. The time 
when the clods will break or crufh to pieces bef, and the roller ga- 
ther up the leaft dirt, is all that need be obferved ; which feafon may 
be any time from the fowing of the barley to its growing fo big, and 
fo much into grafs (as it is called) as to incur the danger of being 
bruifed by the roller: and even then we have known it rolled with 
very little damage to the corn. 


(59) This is a good and ufeful direftion, to which we do with plea- 
fure affix our probatum ef. But we defire our practifing readers to re- 
member, that it is not often the ground can be rolled at thofe times, 
by reafon of its wetnefs : but if it be rolled in April it will not be too 
late, efpecially for late fown wheat. 


[To be continued.] O 





Bengelius’s Introduétion to his Expofition of the Apocalypfe; with 
his Preface, and the greateft part of the Conclufion of it: and 
alfo his Marginal Notes on the Text, which are a Summary o 
the whole Expofition. Tranflated from the High-Dutch. By 
John Robertfon, AZ D. 8vo. 5s. Ryal and Withy, 


F we confider the difficulty of the undertaking, and the ill 

fuccefs which fo many who have writ upon the Revelation 
have met with, the pious author of this performance may be 
allowed to claim an exemption from Cenfure, for what might be 
reckoned Tedioufnefs, on a lefs intricate fubjeét. We do not 
read works of thiskind for amufement, in order to which elegance 
of writing may be neceffary, but chiefly for the improvement 
of our underftanding ;—on which account per/picuity is the main 
requilite : and even prolixity, for the fake of truth,may become 
excufable, But Jet us hear the author’s own apology: * Some- 
* times I make a remark that may appear obvious and —— 
* able 


Compleat Body of Hufbandry. - 2g 


alfo in the rolling of. barley ;.* this muft not be rolled when. 
© too young, for then the prefiure of every little clod will crufh. 
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‘able, and therefore fuperfluous ; yet it may be put there to 
© obviate an error, or preventa miftake. Thofe that have read 
‘ feveral expofitions wil! often perceive the reafon for fuch or 
© fuch an admonition or caution ; others mav fafely let it alone. 
‘. Sometimes I propofe, in cautious expreflions, thoughts not 
© yet full ripe; which, however, by being difcovered, may give 
* a fair occafion the fooner and more adequately to bring to 
‘light the falutary truth that is near at hand, but ftill hid. — 
‘ A great many objections, have come to my hands; enough, 
" with the anfwers to them, to make a pretty large volume: fo 
© that this work is by no means finifhed in a hurry ; but is fo 
* contrived as to include all fuch objections, with their anfwers, 
© jn reality, though without exprefs mention of them.—As to 
© Perfpicuity ; fince my manner of writing has appeared to fome 
* to be deficient in that refpeét, I have not only taken great care 
© about it myfelf, but alfo every now and then laid the parts of 
© the work, as I finifhed them, before fkillful friends, and profited 
“ by their advice.—If any man has the gift of greater perfpicuity, 
* and can exprefs in an eafier manner thefe very things, which I 
‘ Jay before him, I fhall, far from being difgufted, look upon it 
‘ with pleafure. But, to fpeak the truth, we are grown too 
* nice and delicate. Where there is poverty of fpirit, and an 
* appetite for Truth, where This is regarded not only as Food, 
© but alfo as a medicine; there people will not require every 
thing to tafte fofweet, and prefently to melt upon the tongue, 
© but will alfo fometimes receive and {wallow that which is even 
‘ four or bitter, and not ferved up in a lordly difh, and has no- 
© thing heGdes to recommend it but its wholefomenefs,’ 


Befides confidering the author here as apologizing for himfelf, 
we offer our readers the above extraé as a fpecimen of his Man- 
ner of writing, than which, we apprehend, we could not have 
given one more charaéferiffic of it, from the whole book. 


As to the Plan of the work, The Introduction-confifts 
of three parts: the Firft contains Confiderations on the Reve- 


' jation by itfelf. Here the reader is prefented with a Table, 


fhowing the whole Contents of the Book of Revelation, under 
a divifion of it into three general parts. They are, 


I. The Preliminaries; as the Title of the book, chap. i. x 
—3. the Addrefs or direction of it, 4---6. the main Point and 
Summary of the whole, 7, 8, Sc. 


Il. The Difcovery of things to come; as in general and at 
once, all Power given to the Lamé, chap. iv. v. the particular 
Execution of it, chap. viii, Se. 


II¥. The Conclufion, which has a relation to the prelimina- 
rics above, and exactly anfwers tothem, chap, xxii, 6---21. 


Our 
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Our author next, after having premifed a remark or two 
concerning the danger of hea. mere hypothefes to fupport 
an Expofition, proceeds to lay before the reader fuch confider- 
ations upon the feveral parts of the Revelation, as may illuftrate 
the general defign of it, and the fignification of the images and 
emblems made ufe of, , 


The Second part treats of the Application of the Prophecy te 
hiftory in general, in which are laid down many important 
points concerning the prophecy with regard to our own times. 


I. © That the middle H%, namely the fecond, that broke 
© out about Euphrates (Rev. ix. 13, 14.) muft be interpreted 
© of the power of the Saracens after the death of Mahomet, 
under the firft and moft pernicious Caliphs. 


Il. * That the firft Wo, whatever it was, was over before 
¢ Mahomet’s days.’ 


III. That the trumpets of the four firft angels followed © xot 
© Jong after the vifjon of St. John.’ 


IV. That the third Wo is not yet over, though it began a 
< Jong time ago. 


The Third part is the Chronology or reckoning of the times. 
Here are enumerated the variety of thofe times (determinate pe- 
riods of time) which occut throughout the book. Among 
thefe, it is obferved, there are /even names of parts of time, viz. 
hour, day, month, year, time, chronos, and aion. As a day is 
the firft in nature of all the names, from the divifion of which 
arife hours, and of which are made months, years, &c. Our 
author begins his revolution of the times with it. He endea- 
vours to fhow the miftake both of thofe who look upon it as 
fignifying a whole year, and thofe who would confine it to the 
common day of erent hours, at leaft, as it regards the 
three woes, mentioned in revelations, chap. ix. and is of opi- 
nion that a prophetical day is there meant, vz, a certain period 
of time, confiderably le(s than a whole year, and confiderably 
more than the twenty-four-hour-day. But for the arguments 
by which he fupports this opinion, and his method of invefti- 
gating this as well as the other periods of time mentioned, we 
muft refer our readers to the work icfelf. 


The Conclufion of the Expofition contains, 1. A brief chro- 
nological table of the principal points of the prophecy, and of the 
completion of it. 2. A modeft attempt of a more precife deter- 
mination of the times of the beafi. 3. The marks or charaéers 
of a true Expofition of the Revelation. 4. A detail of the ex- 
pectations of men from time to time, or an bifforical account 
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of the Expofitions of this prophecy ‘rough all ages, §. An ace 


count of the influence which the Expofition of the prophecies, 
has had on human affairs. 6. An examination of fome modern. 


prophecies, that are handed about in feveral places. 7. Some 
wholefome admonitions. 


The marginal notes on his new tranflation from the original 
text, which are prefixed to. the Expofition itfelf, the tranflator 
has added to this volume, which exhibit a general view of the 
fcheme and ceconomy of the Apocalypfe. He has alfo given a 
fhort account of the other writings of this learned and critical 
Author; which, however, is too long to be inferted here. Let 
it fuffice to conclude with: fhewing his high dpinion of them. 
< Thefe (fays he) are the feveral parts of his principal work, 
‘ viz. That, on the New Feftament; of which I have given 
¢ no larger an account than juft to inform the Reader of the 
¢ general defign of them; having reftrained my ftrong inclina- 
€ tron to give them feverally their due praife, that I might not 
< anticipate his pleafure in finding them of much higher value 
¢ than he can conceive from any thing [have faid of them. 


D 





Elements of Natural Philsfophy delineated. By John Henry 
Winkler, Profeffor of Natural Philofophy in Leipfick, Mem- 
ber of the great College of Princes there, and Fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. Tranflated from the fecond Edition 
of the German. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. Linde. 


W HEN it is confidered that genuine Philofophy had its 
du 


birth in England, and that our own Writers have pro- 
ced elegant pieces on every branch of fcience, it is natural 
to expect that treatifes tranflated from a foreign language, muft 
either prefent the Reader with new difcoveries, or, at leaft, that 
the fubjeéts treated of, be handled in a more methodical and 
confpicuous manner. The Reader, however, who expects to 
meet with either of thefe advantages in Mr. Winkler’s work, 
will find himfelf miftaken: The properties of bodies are, in- 
deed, confidered, and, in the original, in a ftyle adapted to the 
fubjects ; but if an Englifh Reader, acquainted with philofephi- 
cal fubjects, can perufe the tranflation without often exercifing 
his rifibility, we ingenuoufly confefs, he has a more abfolute 
command over that faculty than we can boaft of. 


But before we proceed to confider the tranflation, we cannot 
help obferving, that Mr. Winkler feems defirous of concealing 
the inventions of the Englifh, while he is lavifh in his praifes 
of 
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of thofe who have borrowed from'them what they have publifh- 
ed as their own; Of, at leaft, have only made improvements 
on their difcoveries. Anvong feveral-imftances of this kind, »is, 
his account of machines which reprefent the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, according to the, Copernican fyftem, where 
Mr. Winkler happens to forget the Orrety, from wheice‘all 
the reft have been derived. 


With regard to the tranflation, it'feems to have been done by 
a perfon unacquainted both with the Englifh language in ‘penc- 
ral, and with the tetms of philofophy’ in particular; ‘as will 
fully appear from the following ‘extracts. : 


‘ The fall of a heavy body (fays ‘our “Franflator, vol. IL 
p. 5-) ° in the firft fécond ‘of time, ‘arifes from ‘the gtavity a&ting 
‘ onit. The intenfer therefore it a€ts‘on it in the firft fecond, 
¢ the farther ‘it falls inthat fecond. And thus'the fpace, which a 
‘ falling body at agreat diftance from the cénter of the earth 
* accomplifpes in the firft fecond, is to the fpace, ‘thro* whith it 
¢ falls from a lefs diftdnce in the firft fecond, inverfely ‘as the 
‘ fquase of the lefs diftance'to that of thée’greater: as 1 to'4, 


© for iuiftance, when the lefs diftance = 1, and the greater 
ue 


© For a body, therefore, which begins to fall from a double 
© diftance from the earth’s center, to fini/h fo great a {pace as it 
* would fini/) in a certain time ; for inftance, a fecond, foit be- 
© gantd fall from’a fingle diftance from the faid center; it muft 
©“ haveadoubletime. For, the time, which a falling body takes 
© up in a certain {pace, is equal to the fquare root of this {pace. 
< The double time is to the fingle, asthe double diftance to the 
« fingle diftance. Fall therefore a body which begins to fad 
‘ from a greater diftance from the earth’s. center,, through fo 
© great a {pace, as it would fall, fo it Legan to fall from a lefs 
“ diftance; the time, which it takes up in its fall from the great- 
‘ er diftance'through the faid fpace, is to the time in which it 
© would aecomplifh this {pace from a lefs diftance, as the greater 
* is to the lefs diftance,’ 


One extra& more will be fufficient to give the Reader an idea 
of the manner in which the tranflation of Mr, Winkler’s Phi- 
lofophy is performed; and'prove a fufficient apology for our not 
extending this article to a greater length, 


© The fprings of rivers (fays our Author, vol. EH p.'29.)' on 

* the earth’s furface are more diftant from the center of the 

© earth than the bottom of .the bed of the river, in which the 

* river continues its courfe, and the fea into which they at laft 

li, Phe more therefore the declivity or flope of the or 
I 3 
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of a river, or its approach to the earth’s center, increafes, the 
more the velocity of a river or ftream increafes. 


‘ In order therefore to compare together either the increaf- 
ing velocities of a fingle ftream, or the different velocities of 
two ftreams ; we are, in the firft cafe, to find the increafing 
declivity, and in the fecond, the different declivities, and from 
thefe to extract the fquare roots. For, each declivity is to 
be confidered as a fpace, through which the water falls, And 
thus the greater the declivity, the greater the {pace of the fall. 
But the velocities of falling bodies in different fpaces, are to 
each other as their {quare roots. 


© The run or courfe of a ftream is alfo accelerated by the 
preflure, which the under water fuffers from the upper. Give 
the bottom of a veflel, which is full of water, a determinate 
aperture, and mark the time in which itis emptied. Call the 
height of the veffel 1. Then /fick a pipe in the aperture of 
the veflel, of a width with the aperture, and of a length, ou 
adding the height of the veffel, 4. times the height of the veffel. 
Stop the pipe below with cork, and fill veffel and pipe full of 


water. Then drawing out the cork ftopple, the time, in which 


the veffel is now emptied, to that in which it was emptied 
before, is as one half toone. ‘The reafon of this is eafy. 
When the veflel without the faid pipe is full of water, the 
water at the aperture of the veffel is prefled by the upper. 
This preflure is 1, as the entire veffel is confidered as one. 
But flicking the pipe in the veffel, the entire water below in 
the pipe undergoes a preflure, which is to the former as 4 to 
1. Fell the water which /hoots out of the aperture of the vef- 
fel the moment the ftopple is drawn from above down into the 
aperture; this wos/d happen by the preflure of gravity, which 
is to be confidered as1. Fell the water which below /boots 
out of the pipe on pulling out the ftopple from the height of the vef- 
fel to the undermof? aperture ‘A the pipe; this would happen by 
the preflure of gravity, which would be to the other, as 4 to tr. 
And as thus the water fhoots out of the aperture of the veffel, 
and out of the aperture of the pipe, hereby, viz. that it is pre- 


‘ fed by the upper ; fo this happens with a force, which is equivalent 
© to the force of its fall. But the velocities of a falling body in 


¢ 


different fpaces are to each other as their fquare roots. Now 
as the fquare root of 1 is = 1, and of 4 == 2; fo the run of the 
water out of the pipe fiuck in is twice as quick, as out of the 


bare veffel.’ B 
Well done, good Mafter Tranflator! 
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ATreatife of Artillery, containing general Conftructions of Brafs 
and Iron Guns ufed by Sea and Land, andof their Carriages. 
ad, General Conftruétions of Mortars, Howitzes, their Beds. 
and Carriages. 3d, The Dimenfions of all other Kinds of Car- 
riages ufed inthe Artillery. 4th, The Exercife of the Regiment 
at home, and tts Service abroad in a Siege or Battle. 5th, Its 
March and Excampment ; Ammunition, Stores, and Horfes. 
6th, and laftly. The neceffary Laboratory Work, To. which is 
prefixed, a Theory of Powder applied to Fire- Arms, or the 
Uje of the Royal Academy of Artillery. By John Muller, Pro- 
feffor of Artillery and Fortification. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Millan. 


T has frequently been obferved, with truth, of this nation, 

that how numerous foever our publications may be in other 
branches of learning, our military Writers have been very few, 
° ° . ? 
m comparifon with the French or Germans. But tho’ Mr, 
Muller is no Englifhman, his works are Englifh, and he is 
therefore to be confidered as an Englifh Author. His former 
publications, which bear any relationto the Art of War, are, 


1. Elements of Mathematics, in 2 vols. They comprehend 
the firft principles of Geometry, Conic-Sections, Trigonome- 
try, Surveying, Levelling, Menfuration, Laws of Motion, 
Mechanics, Projectiles, Gunnery, Hydroftatics, Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, a Theory of Pumps, and the Principles of Alge- 
bra. As the principles of Mathematics are, and muft remain 
the fame, inall Authors, it will be fufficient to obferve of thefe 
two volumes, that they are written in a concife, yet clear, in- 
telligible manner. 


2. A Treatife containing the Elementary Part of Fortification, 
Regular and Irregular. In one volume. In which the Reader 
will find the various methods of conftruéting both regular and 
irregular fortifications, according to the methods of the moft 
celebrated French Authors, particularly Meflrs. Vauban and 
Coehorn; as alfo many of their deficiencies pointed out, and 
their miftakes re&tified. 


3- A Treatife containing the Praétical Part of Fortification, 
In four Parts’ The firft comprehends the theory of Walls, 
Arches, and Timbers: the fecond, the properties of all kinds of 
Materials, and the method of ufingthem: the third, the man 
ner of tracing a Fortrefs, of eftimating, and executing the 
work: the fourth, the method of building Bridges, Harbours, 
Quays, Wharfs, Sluices, and Aqueduéts. 


4. The Attack and Defence of Fortified Places. In three Parts. 
The firft, of Attacking ; the fecend, of Defence; and the 
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2 Mutver’s Treatifeof Artillery. 


third, of Mines. This volume is almoft entirely tranflated 
from Vauban, - Belidor, and Le Blond. 


Thefe, together with the treatife which is the immediate ob- 
jeCtof our prefent examination, compleat the Author’s Fortifi- 
cation, Artillery, and Mathematics, in fix volumes. 


This treatife of Artillery is more truly original than any other 
of Mr. Muller’s produétions. The following: tranfcript from 
his Introduétion, will give‘our Readers a fufficiént idea of the 
improvements he propofes. 


© If we confider the various Lengths and Weights that have 
‘been given to Pieces of Artillery, at different times, by all 
© nations, it will appear, that no principle is fo uncertain and 
¢ indetermined as that upon which the Artillery Artifts have 
© grounded their conftru@tions. For in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
¢ they made fome twenty-four feet long, cafcable included, 
¢ fuch as the Culverin in Dover Caftle, and that at Nancy : 
© and in King Charles the fecond’s time, one Count Mansfield 
< made fome fix-pounders, that weighed but one hundred and 
© dighty pounds ; and- twenty-five-pounders of feven hundred 
¢ weight. ‘as is related in the account of the fiege of Breda’ by 
¢ the Spaniards, under the command of Spinola: and about the 
¢ fame time the Spaniards caft fome others: nearly as light as 
¢ thefe, as I find by one here at Woolwich, ‘which is feven 
‘feet long, and weighs twenty-one Hund. threeQrs. and four 
¢ Pounds, and-¢arries a ball of about forty-one pounds of our 
« weight. | 


¢ Tho’ thefe light pieces were then highly efteemed, for their 
eafy carriage, and facility of working them, yet much longer 
and heavier have been made ever fince, without any manner 
of reafon: and we fhould have continued fo, had it not been 
for Colonel Weideman, a German, who brought light pieces 
into ufe again, as a new invention; by the exprefs command 
of his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Cumberland: and no lefs 
‘authority could have prevailed over the abfurd, fervile attach- 
ment which practioners have for the old eftablifhed cuftoms 
of their predeceflors, and whofe only knowlege confifts in 
bare imitation. 


© Whoever confults the oldeft Authors, will find, that Guns 
aré made at prefent, nearly inthe fame form, as they were at 
© firft: for fince Dilichius, aGerman, who wrote two’hundred 
© years -ago, {fcarce any alterations have been made; and'the 
* French make their carriages.exa€tly in the fame manner atthis 
© day, as he-has delineated them in his work. © Tho’ our field- 
© pieces are made lighter at prefent, and have. been’ found to 
© an{wer 
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¢ anifwer better in the field than any others we ever had, yet w© 
¢ continue to make all our other pieces in the fame manner a 
¢ formerly ;. which plainly fhews how difficult a tafk it is to 
‘ change a practice eftablifhed by cuftom; whether right or 
© wrong.’ | 

The Author then procéeds to prove, from undoubted experi- 
ments, that our light field-pieces will bear being fired three 
hundred times in three hours and twenty-feven minutes, with- 
out the leaft damage, which is certainly more than the moft ob- 
ftinaté engagement can requite. The only objeétion to light 
cannon in a battering train, or on fhip-board, is their recoiling 
more than the heavy ones: but he obviates this objection, by 
faying, that batteties fhould not be more than two hundred 
yards from the object in which the breach is intended, and that 
a fhot which has velocity fufficient juft to enter the wall, fhakes 
it more, and deftroys it in lefs time, than if the velocity was 
much gréater. 


© This is a matter of fact grounded upon experience. Form- 
erly battering pieces were charged with a weight of powder 
equal to two-thirds of their fhots; But it has been found 
fince, that half that quantity is fufficient. Now if, inftead of 
twenty-four pounders, ‘we fhould ufe forty-eight, near] y of the 
fame weight, and load them with one fixth, or eight pounds of 
of powder, its force being as the weight and velocity, will con- 
fequently be double that of a twenty-four pounder, loaded with 
-eight pounds of powder; and as the forty-eight pound that 
would enter the wall with the fame eafe as the twenty-four 
pounder, and would make a breach nearly in half thetime, it 
is manifeft, that fuch light pieces have infinitely the advantage 
© over the heavy. And as to the recoil, which is not fo much 
“ greater as they pretend, it may eafily be diminifhed, to any 
* degree, by the declivity of the platform.’ 


If we may depend upon thefe experiments, (and there is no 
reafon to difpute our Author’s veracity) the many advantages 
arifing from this confiderable decreafe in the weight of our Ar- 
tillery, are fo apparent, that he will certainiy have the fatisfac- 
tion to fee his fyftem followed, in defpite of all prejudice what- 
foever. There is, however, a material objection againft fhort 
battering cannon, viz. that, from the greater violence of the 
powder againft the infide of the embrafures, they are much foon- 
er deftroyed, than if the pieces were longer: but he has an- 
{wered this objection, by giving a particular methcd cf con. 
{truction, in which the cannon are nearly of the ufual length, 
yet much lighter than thofe.now in ufe. 


Rev. Jan. 1758, D He 
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He further recommends a particular care in the choice of irowt 
for the fea fervice, as there are fome mines which yield a much 
better ore for cannon than others; but more particularly ad- 
vifes the ufe of brafs cannon upon al! occafions, and.proves that 
it would be a confiderable taving to the nation, as brafs cannon 
may be recaft as often as you pleale, by adding a fmall quantity 
of tin, at atrifliag expence; whereas, thofeof iron are, when 
unfit for fervice, of no more value than their weight as eld iron, 
which is very inconfiderable. In fhort, Mr. Muller’s defign in 
this work, is, to determine, what kind of Artillery, confidered 
with regard to their different ufes, and at the leaft expence, are 
capable of doing moft execution, in the leaft time, and with the 
feweft hands to workthem. .This is certainly placing the mat- 
ter in atrue light; and we dare venture to affirm, that his en- 
quiries are fuch as might reafonably be expected from fo {kilful, 
and fo afliduous, a Mathematician. 

B-t 





' 
An Enquiry into the Nature and Caufes of our Saviour’s Agony in 


the Garden. By the late Mr. Thomas Moore. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Noon. 


HE defien of this truly judicious performance, is, to 
fhew, that the fufferings of our Lord, commonly called, 
his Agony, in the Garder of Gethfemane, may be accounted for 


from natural caufes, without recurring to any abfurd or fanciful . 


hypothefis, or afcribing it to fome, weknow not what impene- 
trable caufe. In order to this, our Author, after having pre- 
fented the Reader with a diftinct view of the: original account, 
from the feveral Evangelifts, and illuftrated it with a few plain 
remarks, enters upon the enquiry, according to the following 
method. 


» 


1. The circumftances are reviewed through which our Lord 
‘paffed, previous to this affair. And here it is obferved, that 
the work he went thro’ the five preceding days, was fo great, 
and of fuch a nature, that it might have contributed to render 
‘him fomewhat low and weak, at this time, Six days before the 
~Paffover Jefus was at Bethany, two miles from Jerufalem, where 
“dwelt his friend Lazarus, whom he had raifed from the dead; 
and where it is probable he kept the Sabbath. From hence our 
Author traces him, diflinguifhing each day, and giving the or- 
der of the narration. 


_ 2. Thofe evils are confidered which might naturally prefent 
themfelves to the mind of eur Lord, which he exprefled under 
* the 
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the notion of the Cup. Under this head is fhewn, the precife 
meaning of that expreffion, viz. as denoting af/idtion and /uffer- 
ings. ‘The evils comprehended by our Lord, under this.notion 
of the Cup, are diltinguifhed into—fuch as related to himfelf, 
and fuch as related to others. Many of both forts are enume- 
rated, and each largely infifted on, and accurately illuftrated, as 
to the nature and intenfenefs of them, and confequently the 
moment they were of, to produce the extreme dejection and 
deadly forrow our Saviour underwent thro’ an anticipation of 
them in the Garden, ‘ 


Laftly, 3. Some notice is taken of the circumftances of time 
and place, when our Lord was in this Agony. This, it is ob- 
ferved, bef] him juft as he had finifhed his public miniftry ;— 
when he was entering upon a new fcene of fufferings ;—and 
when he was on the fpot, where he was to prepare himfelf and 
meet them. In treating this part of the fubjeét, our Author has 
occafion to confider the common workings of human nature on 
fimilar occurrences ; his Readers, however, will not find him 
affecting to lay open any curious fpeculation, which might dif- 
play his talents as a Philofopher, at the fame time that they can- 


not perufe his remarks without being fatisfied that he was fag 


from being a ftranger to the internal operations of human na- 
ture. For our own parts, we may reft the truth of the above 
obfervation, on the following fpecimen. 


© Again. He [Jefus] was now on the fpot, where he was 

to prepare himfelf, and meet his fufferings. “There may be 
facts, or a variety of events, to which we are fubje&t, which 
fhall make the bare fight of a place raife a combination of 
ideas, and difturb and perplex the mind. Itis fo natural to 
connect things with places, that very often we make the latter 
a fort of focus, where the moment of the whole bufinefs is 
collected. Have we a caufe to litigate, or are we called to 
defend our country? The entrance into the court of judica- 
ture, or firft view of the field of battle, fhall give a more 
warm and fenfible turn to the affections and paffions, than, 
perhaps, we fhall feel through the whole trial, or meet with 
tn actual engagement. And if this was not exactly the cafe 
of our Lord, yet as he came hither on purpofe-to prepare and 
meet his fufferings, thofe fufferings muft neceflarily be repre- 
fented and brought to the full view of his imagination. In 
order to fuit ourfelves to a condition, that condition muft be 
furveyed, and entered into by the mind. Wherefore, we 
may fuppofe, that the firft perception our Lord had, when he 
was at the place, was the kind and importance of the evils to 
Which he was now to fubmit. ‘This luppofition ts both pious 
D 2 . © and 
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and natural. Then we addrefs the Supreme Being with pro- 
priety, when we have viewed the exigency of our affairs. 
We feldom necd to court objects of pain. They are known 
to intrude themfelves too often, with a fort of eagernefs. But 
in the prefent circumftance they are called for, and the atten- 
tion of the mind to them is, as it were, demanded. Wherefore 
our Lord could not but be confcious of the perception he had 
of the evils before him. And that confcioufnefs muft increafe 
in proportion to the number and weight they bore. It is agree- 
able to the natural order of things that it fhould be fo. So 
that it is no wonder, if a round of mifery was the only per- 
ception he was for a time confcious of. Now, here, was he 
to be betrayed by one of his own Difciples,—feized, and 
bound like a thief,—abandoned by his friends,—led away, 
and treated with cruel and indignant ufage. And the confe- 
quences hereof, replete with evils, found eafy accefs, we may 
fuppofe, toa mind like his. The language of the beft hu- 
man heart on fuch an occafion would be, O! what will be- 
come of mycauntry, and of themen I love! What an agi- 
tation would a man feel in his animal fpirits, and how acute 
and powerful the operation between his paffions and their ob- 
jeQs, in fuch a ftate and crifis asthis! It is evident, the per- 
ception of mifery now, is right, and as it fhould be: and the 
commotion that enfues is natural, and what will be. With 
re{peét to the latter, reafon is too fublime, or comes too flow, 
to have any thing prefently to do in the cafe. The violence 
of the commotion muft ceafe, before the underftanding can 
attend to the dictates of reafon. After this manner, proba- 
bly, was Jefus exercifed at this juncture.’ 
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A few objections, which might be raifed againft the Author’s 
account of the matter, are next confidered, and fully obviated ; 
after which the Enquiry is concluded with fhewing, what ends 
this permiffion of Divine Providence, that Jefus Chrift fhould 
be fo opprefled and afflicted in the Garden, might be defigned 
to anfwer. | 


Before we quit the performance before us, it may not be im: 
proper to advertife our Readers, that tho’ this is a pofthumous 
work, yet we are aflured, in the preface*, that * upon exa- 
* mination it was found, that the whole was compleated; fair 
wrote, and paged throughout, with the Contents alfo at the 
beginning. So that nothing remained to be done by an Edi- 
tor, but revifing the impre‘iion. 
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* This Preface is dated O&. 25, 17573 and figned, 
NaTHANIEL LaRpDMER. 
Cates FLEMING, 
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The Principles of Negotiations: or, an Introdu€tion to the Public 
Law of Europe founded on Treaties, Sc*¥. 8vo, 48. Riving- 
ton znd Fletcher. ) 


T is unlucky for the public, that tranflations are often at- 

tempted. by writers who are utter ftrangers to the fubject ; 
and who have neither difcernment to difcover their author’s 
meaning, or a competent knowledge of any language to expreis 
themfelves with a tolerable degree of elegance and propricty. 


How far this is the cafe with the tranflator now under view, 
the reader will judge from the following animadverfions, 


In page 2, is the following fentence : 


© Since the decline of the houfe of Charlemagne, to the time 
¢ when Charles VIII. king of France, marched into Italy, the 
¢ different nations of Europe had {carce any correfpondence with 
¢ each other,’ 


Here the ufe of the word /ixce feems to be contrary to the idiom 
of the Englifh language. Since is ufed to denote the {pace be- 
tween pa/? time and the prefent ; but, when we mean to afcertain 
the fpace between two periods which are both paft, we fay, from 
fuch atime to fuch atime: and depuis, in the French, not on- 
ly fignifies fince, but from, and after. 


A literal fchool-boy’s verfion likewife appears in the following 
extraordinary paragraph : 


‘ The fovereignty which each lord enjoyed in his own eftate, 
*: by virtue of the feudal laws, the private wars of the nobility, 
© the privileges of the commons, which made every city, in fome 
¢ degree, an independent republic, permitted them not .to unite 
© the divided forces of a {tate into one body, and to have, con: 
© fequently, fyftematical and followed ideas abroad.’ 


We can eafily conceive, what it is to have a train of ideas fol- 
lowing each other; but we fhould never have difcovered what 
was meant by followed ideas, had not the original cleared up the 
obfcurity of the tranflation. Adabiyfays, ¢ Nid’avoir par confé- 
© quent des idees fyftgmatiques & fuivies au dehors.? Which, 


* This etcetera feems here intended to fupply the place of more 
than it ought to ftand for. What Reader, vnacquainted with the 
writings of the Abbé Mably, would imagine, from fo imperfe& a 
tile. page, that we ase indebied to that very ingenious Frenchman, 
for the performance now before us? From this fuppriffion of the 
Author's name, one might almoit fufpect a defign to pats this sane 
flation upon as for an original work: but candour may fuppofe imad- 
vertency in this cafe, rather than defga. | 
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taking the whole fentence together, means no more, --- than 
that the divided ftate of the citics at home, would not permit 
them to purfue a regular fyftem of condué abroad. 


Again --- the tranflator tells us, ‘ When chance or intrigue 
© raife men to places, chance or intrigue /hould govern them.’ 
But this nonfenfe is not to be found in the original, which fays, 
€ Quand Je hazard ou Vintrigue placent Jes hommes, le hazard 
£ ou lintrigue doivent les governer.? The verb devoir, in the 

rench, is often ufed to exprefs what will neceffarily or probably 
happen ; therefore the fenfe of Mably is --- that when men are 
advanced by chance or intrigue, they will probably be governed 
by chance or intrigue. 


But the words /houdd and would, hail and will, appear to have 
greatly puzzled the tranflator ;. who often unluckily ufes ane 
for the other. The en{uing fentence will be a fuficient inftance 
of fych kind of errors. 


¢ J fall not here enlarge on the reciprocal duties which found 
€ policy requires between neighbours ; I wii only repeat what 
¢ [ mentioned in the foregoing chapters, or draw confequences 
« from them, which cannot efcape the penetration of my readers.’ 
But Mably fays --- * Je ne m’ctendrai point ici, &c. --- Je ne 
€ ferois que repeter, &Xc. --- that is --- I will not here enlarge, 
&c. --- 1 frould only repeat, &c. 


This pleafant miftake of the tranflator brings to mind the 
ftory of a poor Frenchman, who was guilty of a like idiongati- 
¢al blunder, upon a very melancholy occafion. As he was 
fkaiting on the Canal, the ice unhappily broke under him, and 
he fell into the water. After ftruggling fome time, and per- 


ceiving po one move to his affiftance, he cried out in the vehes | 


mence of defpair ---¢I will be drown, and you feall not 
¢ help me.’ Upon which a furly Briton made anfwer, ‘ If you 
© will drown, drown and be d—-——d.’ 


In another place the tranflator by mifufing the word ezghé, has 
made his author tpeak nonfenfe. ably lamenting that men are 
placed at the head of affairs by chance or intrigue, has the 
following obfervati-n: ¢ Un ignorant ne peut point avoir d’au- 
€ tre politique que la routine de fes bureaux, & un intriguant 
€ droit penfer qu’une nation fait fa fortune par les mémes moy- 
‘ens qu'il a fait Ja fienne; & des lors c’eft aux paffions, aux 
‘ prejugés, & aux intéréts particuliers a gouverner le monde.’ 
e-- Which the tranflator has rendered thus---* An ignorant man 
€ has no policy but common practice, and an intriguing man 
£ ought to confider, that the fortune of a nation is raifed by the 

means he made ufe of for his own; and then Icave the world 
£ to 
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¢ to be governed by paffions, prejudices, and particular in- 
<¢ terefts.’ But Mably’s meaning féems to be widely differ- 
ent; and we venture to exprefs it thus: — An ignorant man 
can have no fcheme of policy, beyond the common prac- 
tice of his office; and it is natural for an intriguing man to 
fuppofe, that the welfare of a nation is to be advanced by the 
fame means he employed to raife his own fortune: and from 
thefe principles the world muft neceflarily be governed by paf- 
fions, prejudices, and particular interefls. ‘Thus we fee that 
this tranflator, by a prepofterous ufe of the word ought has ridi- 
culoufly recommended that, as*a duty, which Mably cenfures 
as a defed?. 


There are other inftances, however, in which he has done 
jnjuftice to the original.—Mably, {peaking of the war between 
the Englifh and the French, for commercial intereft, fays — 
€ Les torts réciproques qu’ils fe font, tournent a |’avantage ‘des 
© puiffances neutres, dont les commercans éterident & multipli- 
© ent leurs re/ations.’? In the tranflation it is literally expretied 
thus —‘ the reciprocal damage they do each other, turns to 
© the advantage of neutral powers, whofe merchants extend and 
¢ multiply their relations.’ An Englifh reader, who is unac- 
quainted with the French language, would be at a lofs to con- 
ceive what is meant by the merchants multiplying their relati- 
ons, and might be rather inclined to think that the war would 
leflen the number; but they who are converfant with the ori- 
ginal, know that the French word relations, in this place, fig- 
nifies corre/pondences ; which the merchants of neutral {tates muft 
multiply of courfe. 


It would be tirefome to collect further proofs of this tranfla- 
tor’s incorreétnefs and inaccuracy. He has not only miftaken 
the fenfe of his author in several paflages, but has generally 
followed the French idiom, which renders his ftyle puerile, af- 
fected, and if many places abfolutely unintelligible. 


Having given thefe fpecimens of the tranflator’s abilities, 
we leave the difagreeable tafk of criticifm, and haften to the 
more pleating office of recommending Adably’s {pirited and judi- 
cious obfervations to the attention of our readers. 


Expatiating on the ill confequences of war, which only ferves 
to interrupt commerce, drain the refources of induftry, and 
ruin the finances of a ftate, he makes the following reflection :’ 


‘ I find, by examining the conduct of the Romans *, that 
© they never engaged in a war that did not furnith their public 
, “ treafure 


* We recommend to thofe who are not acquainted with the 
D 4 writings 
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¢ treafure with funds fufficient to begin a new one, which ene 
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riching even the foldiers, who had a fhare of the plunder, dif- 
tributed plenty to all the citizens. Such a people have a right 
to be ambitious. But, in our prefent fituation, war is only 
advantageous to commiflaries of ftores, and fome officers who 
think like them. Every campaign increafes the debts of the 
ftate. The imprudence of our forefathers has left a heavy 
weight upon us, which we with difficulty fupport, and our 
ambition would * complete the ruin of our pofterity.’ 


Speaking of the inconvenience of vaft-armies, he fays: 


¢ Great armies are a great hindrance to the propagation of 
mankind, and therefore weaken a ftate; and furely lage is 
now lefs peopled than it was an age ago. This great num- 
ber of idle foldiers kept up, thro’ vanity, in time of peace, is 
fit only to infpire a confidence difproportioned to a kingdom’s 
real ftrength, and makes the recruiting them more difficult in 
time of war. About an age ago, important enterprizes were 
carried on with fmall armies: then a conqueft might not be 
purchafed too dearly at the expence of a war. Now, with 
our great armies, we fhould conquer kingdoms, to make 
amends for the expences of a war. The finances of the 
richeft prince are drained in two or three campaigns. How 
great foever our fuccefles may be at firft, they become almoft 
ufelefs, becaufe we have it not in our power to turn them to 
good account, by continuing the war with vigour. It is car- 
ried on but faintly, in hopes that neceffity may force both par- 
ties, at once, to Jay down their arms. What power is now 
in a condition to fupport a war thirty years? With our num- 
berlefs armies, our fhort wars are not proportioned, in acer- 
tain degree, to our paflions. We make peace whilft hatred 
and vengeance fubfift in our minds, and before our ambition 
could be ‘correéted by a long feries of experience. Wherefore 
the peace we make is only a temporary truce ;-and our trea-~ 
ties, inftead of terminating affairs, often produce new divi- 
fions,’ ; | ae 


The foregoing fentiments are juft and animated ; and thefe 


which follow are not lefs worthy our attention. 


é 
~ 
‘ 


¢ Whatever the power be, that is at the head of the affairs 
of Europe, can it be believed, after what I faid, that it can 
reafonably propofe to grow greater by making conquetts ? 
Nay, if its iuperiority over its enemies feemed to authorize 


writings of this author, his excellent Od/erwations on the Romans; 
of which a tranflation was publifhed here, in the year 1751. 


* The Reader will pleafe to obferve, that the words printed in Italics, 


are thus marked as further proofs of our Tranflator’s incorrectnefs. 
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% fuch conquefts, it would be imprudent to make the attempt ; 
© for, if it afpires only at {mall acquifitions, it excites a great 
¢ deal of hatred againft it, and expofes itfelf to great danger 
¢ for alittle advantage. If its ambition be as vaft as that of the 
© houfe of Auftria, it muft neceflarily mifcarry ; becaufe great 
¢ enterprizes require a regular plan of policy, founded on a long 

feries of operations, which is impracticable in the forms of go- 
vernment known amoneft us. The truth fhould not becon- 
cealed. Excepting Venice and Switzerland, where the ma- 
giftrate who governs, is himfelf governed by the fpirit and laws 
of the nation, infomuch that the fame policy is eafily perpe- 
tuated ; no other form of government is capable of following 
a project of any extent: I except not even the nations which 


are judged to be moft free, 


aanveaan a @ 


¢ Public power in England is not divided into proportions, 
neceflary to give the whole ftate a common intereft, and con- 
ftant conduct with regard to ftrangers. In the perpetual ba- 
lance of it, between the prince who has a mind to extend his 
royal prerogative, and his fubjects who endeavour to preferve 
their liberty; in the midft of the intrigues of fome ambitious 
men, who, by feigning to be attached to one party, endeavour, 
in effeét, to turn the public paffions to their particular advan- 
tage; the intereft of the nation /bould not be long confidered 
in the fame light. By turns, the court and country parties 
prevail in deliberations, and each one conftantly follows prin- 
ciples contrary to thofe of the party it has humbled. This is 
the caufe why there are often convulfive motions in the body 
of the ftate; and this political condué&, ever varying, ren- 
« ders half their ftrength ufelefs to the Englifh.’ 


anna Aaah eH HR HR A 


Thefe are lamentable truths ; and it is very unhappy for this 
nation, that foreigners are fo fenfible of our weaknefs. 


The author obferves, that * The fuccour of the Englith wil! 
ever be advantageous to the houfe of Auftria ; but, on the con- 
trary, there are circumftances wherein the court ‘of Vienna 
would hurt England, by taking up arms in favour of it. The 
Englifh, for example, having a maritime war on their hands 
againft France, which is weakér than them by fea, it would 
be their intereft to put an end themfelves to the quarrel. If 
they engaged their allies to make war againft France by land, 
they would, as it is faid, attack the bull by his horns. If 
they were obliged to affift their allies, it would take them off 
from their principal object at fea; and probably they would 
be forced, when they entered upon articles of peace, to give 
* back what they might have taken, in order to get what their 
* allies loft, reftored tothem. It appears that the Englith have 
$ been thoroughly fenfible of their fituation at the beginning of 
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‘ this prefent war, having at firft negotiated only to hinder its 
© being lighted up on the continent. But what can politicians 
¢ think of the manner in which the court of London made ufe 
‘ of the fuperiority of their frength this laft year? They gave 
© the French time to make up a navy, and to fend fuccours 
© to America, where by their tyranny they forced the natives 
© to revolt againft them. Having exercifed piracy, which was 
¢ ufelefs to their main defign, unjuft, and which fhould have 
© made them odious, they thought only of faving Minorca, when 
© fort St. Philip was befieged. “The fquadron they fent to the 
© Mediterranean was but a weak fuccour ; and a long feries of 
* faults engaged them, at length, to kindle war in Germany, 
¢ which probably, by taking them up too much on the conti- 
¢ nent, will hinder their thinking, as much as they ought, of 
© their fea-affairs and of America.’ 


Here we cannot think the author’s reafoning altogether fatif= 
factory and conclufive. Though itis true, that our engagements 
on the continent, muft in fome degree divert our attention from 
America, and our naval e€oncerns ; yet, it is equally certain, 
that our continental negotiations muft likewife, in the fame or a 
greater proportion, draw the thoughts of the French from the 
fame darling objects: and perhaps the detriment they receive, 
by being obliged to bring {uch numerous armies into the field, is 
more than the damage we fuftain, by the affiftance we afford to 
our allies on the continent: if fo, our continental connections 
operate to our advantage, as they tend to weaken the French, 
and prevent their increafing their maritime power: the grand ob- 
ject of our jealoufy. 


Indeed the Abbé himfelf feems to lean greatly towards this 
opinion ; for in the foregoing part of his treatife, he fays— 
‘ T know that if the Englith did not facrifice a part-of the im- 
€ menfe fums which their commerce produces, in raifing up ene- 
* mies on the continent againft France, ‘this power, to the great 
© detriment of the Engli/h, would turn its principal ftrength to 
* maritime affairs. 


Though our naval force may. be. fuperior to that of the 
French (which however is not evident from its effeéts this war) 
yetif we fuffer them to lie ftill on the continent, we may foon 
have the mortification to find them fuperior to us at fea; and 
when they have gained the fuperiority on that element, they 
will not only ruin our commerce, but keep! us in perpetual agi- 
tation for fear of invafions, 


The refleGtions of this ingenious Frenchman however, on our 
conduct at the beginning of the war, may ferve to demonftrate 
what a defpicable opinion foreigners entertain of our politics. 

' What 
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What will they fay now, fince our glorious expedition to Roche> 
fort? for fhame ! let the juft reproaches of our enemies, ani- 
mate us to recover our reputation. Fas eff S ab hofte doceri. 


Our author thinks it impolitic in England to aggrandize the 
houfe of Auftria.—* How has it happened (fays he) that a na- 
tion which has fo great an infighr’into things as the Englifh, 
could remain fo long intoxicated with king William’s ideas, 
without coming, but by chance, to the knowledge of their 
intereft? It is furprifing that lord Bolingbroke, a minifter 
who judged not vulgar prejudices to be the rule of policy, 
fhould fee the Englifh revolted againft the peace of Utrecht, 
without letting them know, in his apologetical writings, that 
this peace was the bafis of their grandeur. He contented him- 
felf with reprefenting the Englith as the moft fanguine defenders 
of the balance of power, and demonftrating to them, that if 
they had executed the projeét of giving all the Auftrian fuccef- 
fion to Charles VI. they would foon be obliged to undo their 
own work, and to become the allies of France,’ 


ee ee ee ee 2 2 2 


It is not wonderful that, as a Frenchman, he fhould {peak 
favourably of the peace of Uzrecht. But, though it might have 
been imprudent in us to have fettied the Auftrian fucceffion on 
Charles VI, yet, confidering the circumftances of the French at 
that time, a peace might undoubtedly have been concluded more 
advantageous to this nation: and we have reafon to deteft the 
memory of thofe perfidious ftatefmen, who concurred in framing 
that pernicious treaty. 


After we had fpent our blood and treafure in reducing 
France, and borne the greateft fhare inthe war, to a fhameful 
difproportion, it might have been expected at the conclufion of 
a peace, that our advantages fhould be at leaft equal to thofe of 
our allies; but the complaifant miniftry at that time, were more 
folicitous about fettling darrier towns jor the high and mighty. 
Dutch, than in fecuring any thing for England, They little 
thought that fome of thofe barrier towns would {fo foon fall again 
into the hands of the French; and that our good friends and al- 
lies the Dutch would be fo very indifferent, as they are, about 
Maintaining what we purchafed for them at fe great an expence. 


As to the few acquifitions which were confirmed to us by the 
peace of Utrecht, part of them were fo negligently, fo loofely, 
and ambiguoufly fettled, that our right to them is the founda- 
tion of the prefent war. But to return to our author. 


He is of opinion, that the court of Vienna js the natura ally 
of England. What will he fay then of its unnatural con- 
junction with the court of Verfailles ? He will find it difficult to 

apologize 
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apologize for the politics either of that court, or his own: and 
potwithftanding his partiality to his country, whichis vifible by 
his endeavours to obviate the opinion of their aiming at univer- 
fal monarchy, and by his attempts to throw all the envy of ri- 
valfhip upon the Englifh ; yet he will not eafily perfuade man- 
kind, that the ambition of France does not grafp at an extent of 
power, incompatible with the freedom and fafety of the reft 
of Europe. ‘Though fuch their views of greatnefs may be un- 
attainable, and the purfuit repugnant to their true intereft, yet, 
while they follow the chimera, it behoves the interefted powers 
to check every progrefs which might encourage the delufion, 
and flatter them with the hopes of overbalancing oppofition. 


Though the theory of the balance ‘of power, as our author 
obferves, may be chimerical, fo far as it endeavours the eftab- 
lifhment of an equality among the feveral potentates of Europe, 
yet, when confidered as a means of reftraining the ambition and 

redominant influence of the ruling power, it is certainly no vi- 
ans object, but an eflential branch of policy. 


We will conclude our extracts with the author’s admirable 
reflections on the effects of luxury. 


* Perhaps policy requires that a ftate fhould favour only cer- 
‘ tain kinds of commerce, and protect them but to a certain de- 
* pree; for there fhould be a certain proportion between this 
« part of government and the others, that they may all concur 
* atonce tothe fameend. Perhaps too great a commerce is as 
‘ great an evil for a kingdom, as a too extended domination 
* over vaft provinces. When we write on commerce, we fhould 
‘ not think of commerce only, fince there is no ftate that is 
‘ purely commercial. 


‘Tho’ I fpeak but briefly of the inconveniencies of luxury, 
© ftill Tought not to forget, that it renders even the riches ufelefs 
¢ which it procures for the ftate ;_ it is the characteriftic of Juxu- 
¢ ry to impoverifh the richeft fubjects, becaufe their wants are 
‘ {till greater than their riches, when they give themfelves up to 
‘a tafte for fuperfluity and elegance. ‘The ftate is obliged to 
¢ manage their depravity ; they cannot be of any fuccour to it, 
‘ but by its borrowing from them at great intereft, or by fink- 
‘ ing the principal; and this fatal policy, which leaves no hopes 
« to the poor of the diminution of their impofts, encreafes the 
¢ tafte of the rich for ufelefs expences, whilft it completes the 
¢ ruin ot families. 


* How far were the principles of the duke of Sully on com- 
‘ merce preferable to thofe of Mr. Colbert! at leaft I think 
‘ fo. But if he had all the knowledge necefiary to pronounce a 
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certain judgment on this fubject, I fhould fear that there are 
but few ftatefmen virtuous enough to follow the footfteps of 
the firft. If the lands be better cultivated; if a fort of 
abundance reigns in the laft order of the fubjects, no body 
will take notice of it, or deign even to give attention to it. 
But if new fuperQuities are invented in a manufactory, they 
are fet forth in palaces to public view; the minifter who pro- 
teéts them is certainly reckoned a great man; and perhaps he 
‘ has only given a frefh wound to the ftate.’ 


[ee ee 


Upon the whole, we recommend this work of the Abbé de 
Mably, as a treatife well worth the attention of the public; 
who will there fee what our enemies think of our conftitution, 
our power, and our politics, They will here and there find 
him fomewhat verbofe, and attempting to give an air of no- 
velty to the moft threadbare remarks: but that is rather the 
failing of the French nation, in general, than of this author in 


particular. 
R-d 





Tie Works of Horace in Englifh Verfe. By feveral Hands. Col- 
leéted and publifhed by Mr. Duncombe. With Notes hiftorical 
and critical, 8vo. vol. I. §s. Dodfley. 7 


O tranflate Horace with eafe and elegance, however 

trifling fome may deem it, we have always confidered as 
a work of great difficulty: accordingly we find, that an emi- 
nent poet. of the laft century, who had done ample juftice to 
the philofophical Lucretius, loft all his laurels by an eflay of this 
kind. The Roman Lyrift has alfo been fatal to the reputation 
of fome others: whofe unfuccefsful attempts, however, 
did not deter Mr, Francis from purfuing the fame path to the 
Temple of Fame; and it muft be confeifed, that his ambition 
has not been difappointed. ‘That gentleman’s verfion, parti- 
cularly of the Odes, is highly Horatian: it is moral without 
dulnefs, gay and fpirited with propriety, and tender without 
whining. Hence few tranflations have gone throngh more 
editions, or met with greater applaufe from the public. Bur 
as a new verfion is here offered to us, we prefume that Mfr, 
Duncombe is of opinion, the gld Venufian bard has net, as 
yet, appeared in Englifh with all his native excellencies. How 
far this ingenious editor (who, for thefe thirty years, as he 
himfelf informs us, hath been employed in the tafk, while both 
the dead and living have contributed to the tranflation) has fur- 
pafled his immediate predeceflor, the following fpecimens will 
beft determine, 


Ode 
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ODE XXVI. BOOK I. By Mr. Duncombe. 


LOV’D bythe Mafes, to the wind 
Be all my griefs and fears refign’d, 
To drown them in the Cretan main ; 
Quite carelefs I, what tyrants reign ; 
Or what beneath the Northern * {phere 
Excites the Parthian monarch’s fear. 


Rejoicing 





* As Tiridates, the Perfian monarch mentioned in the text, was 
either in Syria, or at Rome, when this Ode was written ; northern 
fobere is a mifinterpretation of the original : vide Sanadon. We 
think we have alfo difcovered another inaccuracy in Mr. Duncombe’s 
tranflation of 





quid orat, de patera novum 
Fundens liquorem? Ode xxxi. lib. I. 


What boon at Pheebus’ hallow’d fhrine 
Requires his bard, while tis year’s avine 
He pours from chargers ? 


For here the msvum /iquorem, according to the ancient fcholiaft, figni- 
fies vinum, per quod nova inflaurabatur precatio, in the temple built by 
Augutlus on Mount Palatine, and lately dedicated to Apollo by that 
emperor: accordingly Mr. Francis has thus rendered ir, 


When at Apollo’s hallow’d fhrine, 
The Poet hails the Power divine, 
What is the bleffing he implores, 
When he the fr/? “bation pours? 


Perhaps too, the new tranflation of the thirty-fecond Ode of the 
fame book isno lefs inaccurate. Auguftus Cx far having commanded 
Horace to write the Secular Hymn, thar poet, juftly ienfible of an 
honour which declared him the firit Jyrifl of his age, in rapture ad- 
drefies his lyre, 

Pofcimur, &c. 


to infpire him with a poem worthy of the folemn oceafion, and of 
the regard of pofterity : 





quod & hunc in annum 
Vivat & plures. 


But who would imagine, from Mr. Duncombe, that this was Ho- 
race’s intention ? 


If the foft verfe and warbling ftrain, 
Which I with thee have carelefs play’d, 
O Harp, beneath the chequer’d fhade, 
May this whole year, and many mo;e, remain; 


To Latian fong adapt thy found, 
Firft by the tuneful Lefbian taught, &c. 


Mr: Francis has hit the tree meaning : 


If 
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Duncomet’s Horace, 


Rejoicing in th’untafted {pring, 
Hither thy funny Garlands bring, 
© Mafe! and choiceft Fragrance thed 
Around my much-lov’d Lamia’s head: 
No honour can my.ftrains impart, 
Unlefs thy breathings warm my heart. 
Thee it becomes, and all the ‘choir, 
For Him to ftring the Lefbian lyre ; 
And to immortalize, in lays 
Divinely new, His worthy praife. 


We hall take leave to fubjoin a tranfcript of the fame Ode, 
tranflated by Mr. Francis. 





IF beneath the carelefs fhade, 

Harmonious Lyre, with thee I play’d 
What may live fome pafling year, 

Hark ! we are call’d, obedient hear ; 
Now the Latin Mufe infpire, 

And warm the Song with Grecian fire. 


Wil this ingenious gentleman excafe one more obfervafion? In 
the thirty: fourth Ode of the fame baok, Horace pretends to have 
been made a convert from Epicurifm, by a peal of thunder hap- 
pening when the fky was clear. 

—— namque Diefpiter 
Tgni corufco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum fonantes 
Egit eguos volucremque currum. 


Which Mr. Francis thus accurately renders, 


For lo! that awful heav’nly Sire, 
Who frequent cleaves the clouds with fire, 
Parent of day, immortal Jove! 
Late thro’ the floating fields of air, 
The face of heav'n ferene and fair, 
His thund’ring ftgeds and winged chariot drove. 


> 


But who could guefs at Horace’s ferious ridicule from Mr. Dun- 
¢ombe’s expreflion of it? 
Since Jove himfelf, the Sire of day, 
Who darts, by Nature’s law, his ray 
From opening clouds, his Seeds has driven, 
And rolling car, thro’ traéts of azure heaven. 


For here the epithet sonantes is either forgotten, or but imperfectly 
expreffed. 

Notwithftanding thefe flight ftri€tures, we entirely concur with 
Mr. Duncombe, in his interpretation of the twentieth Ode of the fe- 
cond book. The late Mr. Hughes, as the editor candidly obferves, 
was the firft who gave that natural turn to this elegant compofi- 
tion. 
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DunNncomMBe’s Horédee. 


WHILE in the Mufe’s friendthip bleft; 
Nor fears nor grief difturb my breaft ; 
Bear them, ye vagrant winds, away, 
And drown them in the Cretan fea. 
Carelefs am J, or who fhall reign, 

The tyrant of the frozen plain, 

Or with what anxious feat opprett, 
Heaves Tiridates’ panting breaft. 
Sweet Mufe, who lov’ft the virgin {pring; 
Hither thy funny flowrets bring, 

And let thy richeft chaplet fhed 

Its fragrance round my Lamia’s head, 
For nought avails the poet’s praife, 
Unlefs the Mufe infpire his lays, 

Now ftring the tuneful lyre again, 

Let all thy fifters raife the ftrain, 

And confecrate to deathlefs fame, 

My lov’d, my Lamia’s honour’d name. 


44 


Again, in this new verfion, the tenth Ode of the fecond 
book is thus rendered : 


BE wife, Licinius, and avoid 
To {ail too near the fhore ; 

Nor tempt too far the faithlefs deep, 
Where tempefts loudly roar. 


Who loves the golden mean, fhall live 
From fordid want fecure ; 

Nor feel the tortures, which the great 
From Envy’s darts endure. 


Huge pines with winds are oft’neft rock’d : : 
The higher they afcend. 

Towers heavier fall ; Jove’s vengeful bolts — 
Afpiring mountains rend. 


A mind well-difciplin’d is ftill 
Prepar’d for either ftate ; 

In adverfe hopes, in profperous fears 
Another turn of fate. 


Jove {preads the heavens with dufky clouds ; 
The clouds he chides away ; 
To-morrow’s fun may fhine ferene, 
Tho’ fortune lours to-day. 


Somtimes Apollo tunes his lyre, 
And wakes the Mufe to fing ; 

Nor deals perpetual death around 
With his unerring ftring. 


Bravely to bear affli€tions, raife 
And fortify your mind ; 

But wifely furl your fails, that {well 
With too indulgent wind, 


Mr ‘ 








DuNCOMBE’s Horace. 
Mr. Francis has thus tranflated the fame Ode: 


LICINIUS would you live with eafe, 
Tempt not too far the boundlefs feas ; 
And when you hear ‘the tempeft roar, 
Prefs not too near th’unequal fhere. 

The man, within the golden mean, 
Who can his boldeft with contain : 
Securely views the ruin’d cell, 

Where fordid want and forrow dwell, 
And in himfelf ferenely great, 
Declines an envied room of ftate. 

When high in air the pine afcends, 

To every ruder blaft it bends : 

The palace from its airy height, 

Falls tumbling down with heavier weight 3 
And when from heaven the lightning flies; 
It blafts the hills which proudeft rife. 

He who enjoys th’untroubled breaft; 
With virtue’s tranquil wifdom bleft, 

With hope the gloomy hour can chear, 
Aad temper happinefs wi:h fear. 

If Jove the winter’s horrours bring, 
Great Jove reftores the genial fpring ; 
Then let us not of Fate complain, 

For foon fhall change the gloomy {cené. 
Apollo fometimes can infpire 

The filent Mufe, and wake the lyre ; 
The deathful bow not always plies, 
Th’unerring dart not always flies. 

When Fortune, changeful goddef:, lours, 
Colleé& your ftrength, exert your powers, 
But, when fhe breathes a kinder gale, 
Wifely contract your {welling fail. 


We fhall give another fpecimen, from one of the 


fublime 


Odes of this excellent Lyrift, viz. the firft of the third book, 


New tranflation. 


KINGS rule their flocks with awful {way ; 
Yet kings themfelves muft Jove obey : 
The fpoils of conquer’d giants crown the god. 
And all things tremble at his fovereign nod! 
Th’ambitious try, by various arts, 
To bribe, and win the people’s hearts : 
One candidate his large poffeffions grace ; 
Another fues, diftinguith’d by his race: 
On fame and: morals this relies ; 
That, throng’d with client:, claims the prize: 
But Death fhall level all ; for each man’s name 
Is rolling in the urn’s capacious frame. 
The wretch who views, with confcions dread, 
A {word hang threat’ning o’er-his head, 
fey. Jan. 1758 E 
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DuNCOMBE’s Horace. 


Starves, tho’ Sicilian banquets crown the board, 
Nor fofteft {trains can balmy fleep afford ; 

Yet will not balmy fleep difdain 

The cottage of the humble fwain ; 

Nor the cool grove ; nor Tempé’s happy vales, 

Still gently fann’d by Zephyr’s genial gales. 
He, who can curb his wild defires, 

Nor more, than Nature afks, requires, 

Beholds Aréturus fet, devoid of fear, 

Nor trembles when the ftormy Goats appear ; 
Repines not, when his vines with hail 
Are ftruck, or blighted harvefts fail ; 

Or that his drooping orchards now complain 

Of fummer’s heat, and now of winter’s rain. 
Not fo the man, by high-rais’d moles 
Confining ev’n the finny fhoals 

To narrower bounds ; for, fee the crowded fhore 

By builders feiz’d, where waves were heard to roar. 
The lord, difdainful of the land, 

Bids the wild billows leave the ftrand ; 

But could his lofty turrets reach the fky, 

Yet menaces and fears would mount as high. 
Care climbs the brazen veffel’s fides, 
Behind the flying horfeman rides ; 

Nor quits th’applauded conful’s gilded car, « 

Marching triumphant from the finifh’d war. 
Then fince nor ftately domes, nor wealth, 
Can yield content, or purchafe health ; 

Since purple robes, which gay as Phofphor fhine, 

The fpice of Araby, Falernian wine, 

And Perfian odors, can impart 
No balm to heal a wounded heart; 

Why fhould I wifh to rear a ftately pile 

On Phrygian pillars in the modern ftyle, 
Gaz’d at with envy? or to change 

__ My vale, where flocks and heifers range, 

And quit my rural eafe, and Sabine feat, 

For the more cumb’rous riches of the great ? 


FRANCIs’s tranflation of the fame Ode: 


MON ARCHS on earth their power extend, 
Monarchs to ey fubmiffive bend, 
And own the fovereign god, 
With glorious triumph who fubdu’d 
The Titan race, gigantic brood ! 
Ana fhakes all nature with his nod. 


When rival candidates contend, 
And to the field of Mars defcend 
To urge th’ambitious claim, 
Some of illuftrious birth are proud, 
Some of their clients’ vaflal croud, 
And fome of virtue’s fame- 

















































































DuycomBe’s Horace, 


Others the rural labours love, 

And joy to plant the fpreading grove, 
The furrow’d glebe to turn ; 

Yet with impartial hand fhall Fate, 

Both of the lowly and the great, 
Shake the capacious urn, 


Behold the wretch with confcious dread, 
In pointed vengeance o’er his head 
Who views th’impending fword ; 
Nor dainties force his pall’d defire, 
Nor chaunt of birds, nor vocal lyre 
To him can fleep afford ; 


Heart-foothing fleep, which not difdains 
The rural cot, and humble fwains, 
And fhady river fair ; 
Or Tempe’s ever blooming fpring, 
Where Zephyrs wave the balmy wing; 
And tan the buxom air. 


Who Nature's frugal dictates hears, 
He nor the raging ocean fears, 

Nor flars of power malign, 
Wher in gloomy ftorms they rife, 
OPV ift defcending thro’ the tkies 

With angry luite fhine ; 


Whether his vines be fmit with hail, 
Whether his promis’d harveits fail, 
Perfidious to his toil ! 
Whether his drooping trees complain 
Of angry winters, chilling raiu, 
Or ftars that burn the {oil. 


Not fuch the haughty lord, who lays 

His deep foundations in the feas, 
And {corns earth’s narsow bound ; 

The fith affrighted feel their waves 

Contracted by his numerous flaves, 
Even in the vaft profound, 


High tho’ his firuétures rife in air, 

Threatning remorfe and blick defpair 
This haughty lord fhall find ; 

O’ertake his armed galleys {peed ; 

And when he mounts the flying fteed, 
Sits gloomy care behind, 


If purple, which the morn out. fhines, 
Or Marble from the Phrygian mines, 
Tho’ Jabour’d high with art, 
If effence, breathing {weets divine, 
Or flowing bow!s of generous wine, 
Ii} footh an anxious heart. 
& 3 
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54 Putrein’s Effay om 


On Columns, rais’d in modern Style, 
Why fhould I plan the lofty Pile 
To rife with envied State ? 
Why, for a vain, fuperfluous ftore, 
Which would encumber me the more, 
Refign my Sabine feat ? 


Though the foregoing comparifon may not turn out greatly to 
the advantage of Mr. Duncombe, yet it muft be acknowleged, 
that many of the imitations in this volume are both fpirited and 
elegant; and we could have wifhed, that this method, which 
truly brings down an Antient to our own times, had been pur- 
fued through the whole: in which refpeét, the colletion cf 
Odes commonly called the Wits Horace, might have afforded 
more advat tage to this edition, than has been drawn from it. 


The Notes will affift <hofe who have not leifure to confult 
other Commentators. Dacier is the chief contributer to them. 


This volume comprehends the four books of Odes. ‘The 
Epodes, Epiftles, Satyrs, and Artof Poetry, as it is called, are 
to be contained in two other volumes, which will, it is faid, foon 


be publifhed. 
Gr 





The Culture of Silk: or, an Effay on its rational Praétice and Im- 
provement. In four Parts. I. On the raifing and planting of 
Mulberry-trees. 1. On Hatching and Rearing the Silkworms. 
IIL. On obtaining their Silk and Breed. IV. On Reeling their 
Silk-pods. For the Ufe if the Amertcan Colonies. By the 
Rev, Samuel Pullein*, M.A. 8vo. 5s. Millar. 


T is well known that one of the principal inducements for 
fettling the colony é6f Georgia, was the hope that large 


quantities of Silk might be produced in that province. Nor, 


was this hope in the leaft chimerical ; the country is happily 
fituated for the culture of this valuable produétion; the foil is 
extremely proper for raifing mulberry-trees ; and confequently it 
was natural to expect that the inhabitants would, for their own 
advantage, employ themfelves in the production of Silk.. But it 
fhould be remembered, that the firic iettlers were, in general, ig- 
norant of the methods ufed in breeding the filk-worm, and, at the 
fame time, obliged to-ftruggle through difficulties in order to pro- 


* The ingenious Tranflator of the Sinx-worm, a Poem, by 
Vina. See Review, vol. VIII, page 153, feq. 
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cure the neceflaries of life; and it is fufficiently evident, that 
if thefe two interfere, the former muft give way to the latter. 
The colony has, indeed, now, been planted a fufficient time for 
the inhabitants to have raifed plantations for their fupport, and, 
confequently, may now apply themfelves to this advantageous 
branch of trade. But ftill inftractions are wanting ; for among 
all the treatifes hitherto publifhed, little or nothing can be learn- 
ed, moft of their Authors appearing themfelves totally ignorant 
of the art they undertake to explain. 


This deficiency Mr. Pullein has endeavoured to fupply in the 
treatife before us; in which he has delivered the whole art in fo 
plain and intelligent a manner, that every perfon concerned in 
this branch of commerce may reap very great advantages from 
perufing it: efpecially as the Author has, befides laying down 
the prefent practice in the Silk countries, given many hints for 
its improvement. 


He begins his treatife with the following introduGory obfer- 
vations on the breeding of Silk-worms, with regard to different 
climates. 


€ Neither animals nor plants,’ fays he, * when tranfported 
¢ from one climate to another of a different temperature, are 
immediately naturalized; there is fometime required, and 
often fome fucceffions of generation, before their nerves and 
fibres can adapt themfelves to the different influence of the air 
and fun; andif the feafons are fteady and regular in their na- 
tive country, but mutable and irregular in that to which they 
are brought, fome time muft be neceflary before their fibres 
can acquire a facility of contracting and extending with fuffi- 
cient quicknefs, to anfwer the fudden changes of the weather. 
Thus we may obferve, that the natives of England and Ire- 
land, are not fo affected by the variablenefs of our feafons, as 
thofe born under the fteady climates of Italy and France: 
hence alfo we can account why old perfons, whofe fibres, by 
growing rigid, have loft the power of adapting themfelves to 
the fudden changes of the weather, are very fenfibly affedted 
by its variations, 


© The confequence I would draw from the foregoing obferva- 
© tions, is, that it cannot be expected by us, that Silk-worms, 
* bred from eggs, imported recently from Italy or France, can 
“ immediately thrive. Thofe, therefore, who attempt the 
© breeding of Silk-worms in England, had better raife their 
© ftock from eggs which have, ior fome preceding generations, 
‘ had their original among us. 


© With regard to our colonies on the continent of America, 


© Silk-worms might be reared in them all, to perfection, from 
E 3 ‘ New- 
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4 PULLEIN’s Effay gn 


‘, New-England. to Georgia inclufive; for the muiberry-tree 
+ will grow in mott of them without any cultute, and the fum- 
mets in the moft northerly provinces are fufficiently warm ;_ 
but many of them are fo engaged in planting tobacco, that 
‘no hands can be fpared, for the management of that and of 
the Silk-worms being at the fame time of the year; and thote 
who are employed about tobacco are very unfit to attend Silk- 
worms ; and yet I believe it would fearce be a lofs to England, ' 
if the former was fomewhat neglected for the fake of the lat- 
ter. ‘The great quantities of Silk which might thence be 
imported, the number of hands which it would employ, the 
. various manners in which it might be mixed with the manu-. 
. fa@ture of wool, and the revenue that might in time arife up- 
on its importation, feem to be things well worth the.encou- 
ragement of the Englifh; and, in America, the comfortable 
fubfiftance and enrichment of many fmall families, by xzifing 
Silk, would be of much more benefit to our colonies, than 
that ‘the labour and induftry of the poor fhould be laid out only 
for the advantage of fome rich Planters. 
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¢ In fome of the colonies a double produce of Silk might be 
€ obtained in one feafon, and the warmth of the climate would 
¢ make the flighteft accommodation of houfes, or even fheds, 
* fufficient, and many of the cautions and obfervations deliver- 
« ed-in this treatife unneceflary; fo that, there, what revards | 
* the keeping of the Silk-worms warm, need not be fo much | 
¢ attended to as what gives them air and kecpsthemclean. » 
* Il fufpeét, however, that the moifture, which'is occafioned in ' 
¢ feveral parts of our American colonies by their not being yet 
é 
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_cleared of their woods, may be of differvice to their rearing 
of Silk+worms; at leaft, I believe, this may make it a iriat- 
ter of fome importance, to chufe thofe places where the woods 
¢ are well cleared away, and to avoid thofe which are fituated 
} near {wamps and great lakes, or expofed to the north, and 
* north-weft winds, “which, in our parts of America, are the 
¢. moft cold and piercing.’ © 


ine Palin proceeds to make fome obfervations on the me- 
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can, with the help of a boy to turn the reel, wind off two or 
three pounds of Silk in aday; that one pound of this Silk will 
make near five yards of paduafoy; that the whole time from 
the hatching of the eggs to the reeling off the Silk, amounts to 
no more than fix weeks; and that a {mall part of the day is fuf- 
ficient for their attendance, +? 


The manner of cultivating mulberrry-trees, their different. 
kinds, and the method of raifing them from feeds and cuttings, 
are the next particulars confidered by our Author, who has here 
delivered every thing neceffary for raifing plantations of thefe, 
trees; confidered their different properties, and fhewn in what 
particulars the white exceeds the black mulberry-tree for raifing 
Silk-worms. He has alfo given inftructions for pruning thefe 
trees, and gathering their leaves for feeding the worms. 


- Having difpatched thefe neceflary obfervations, he returns to 
the Silk-worm, which he confiders in every ftate, from its be- 
ing hatched from the egg, to the time of {pinning the Silk; fhews 
the manner of treating thefe infects in every ftage ; and the dif- 
eafes and mortality to which they are incident. 


The fourth Part is employed in giving inftructions for reeling 
the Silk from the pods, taking off their Flofs or loofe Silk, 
forting them into different degrees of finenefs, disbanding the 
Silk from the reel, and tying it up in fkains. In fhort, Mr. 
Pullein feems to have omitted nothing that has any tendency to 
promote the Culture of Silk ; and in order to this, he has often de- 
fcended to particulars which many will, perhaps, think too mi- 
nute: but it fhould be remembered, that even thefe are fome- 
times wanting, and, confequently, will then be of ufe to re- 
move the difficulty, or fuggeft fome remedy. 


We fhall conclude this article with the following extract from 
the firft chapter of the third part, as a fpecimen of the method 
in which Mr. Pullein has delivered his inftructions. 


‘ I have now brought the Silkworms to that period of their 
lives, at which your labour of feeding them ends; for from 
« the time that they are quite ready to fpin, they no more take 
* any kind of food, though their life, in different forms, lafts 
© above a month longer, and in cold climates a good deal more, 
© Yet, though you will be eafed of thetrouble of feeding thofe 
‘ which are come to their {pinning time, you will, for a few 
© days, till they are all fettled in their work, be obliged to give 
* them a diligent attendance. 


‘ In order to drefs the fhelves for your worms to fpin their 
€ Silk, you fhould have prepared before hand good quantities of 
* broom, heath, pruning of vines, or fuch like materials, of 
4 ¢ which 






































56 PuLvein’s Effay on 


which broom is.the beft, which fhould be very well dryed in the 


¢ fun fome time before you ufe them, and fhould be free from 
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leaves, andall dirt, moifture, mouldinefs, oroffenfive {mell ; 
thefe branches fhould be laid in bundles like-a whifk or befom, 
their fma!l tops placed as equal together as you can, and then 

ou fhould, with 2 bill-hook, cut off their thick ends, fo as ta 
eave them half a foot longer than the diftance between each 
fhelf, that, when the thick ends are fet on the thelf, the fmall 


twigs being bended, may bear againft the bottom of the fhelf 


which is above it. With thefe twigs you are to form feveral 
long arbours, arched at top, quite acrofs each fhelf; the dif- 
tance between the fides of thefe arbours, fhould leave the 
arch open quite through, about a foot wide, that there may be 


room to put in your arm, and feed thofe worms which are not - 


yet quite ready to fpin. 


¢ You muft form thefe arbours by the following method : firft 
place one row of twigs within two or threeinches of the edge 
of your fhelf, bending their tops inward, fo as to bear on the 
helt above; then place another row of twigs, at about a foot 
diftance, with their tops bending fo as to meet and form an 
arch with the firft row. The third row of twigs, which is 
to form one fide of the next arch, muft be placed within two 
or three inches of your fgcand row, with the tops bended 
the contrary way; and the fourth row, which compleats this 
fecond arbour, at about a foot diftance, with the tops bended 
fo as to meet and arch with the third row: and thus proceed 
till you have formed as many of thefe arbours as the thelf will 
contain, which will not be above two in a fhelf of three feet 
fyuare, or three on a fhelf of four feet fquare; becaufe the 
bufhy partitions between the arches, and alfo thofe of the 
outer fides, will each be four or five inches in thicknefs. You 
muft fhift the worms afide, to make vacant lanes where each 
partition ranges. 


- 


© You fhould form thefe arbours fo as to have a fort of bufhy 
appearance without being too thick or too thin, but fo that 
the worms may have room enough to fpin, and yet the vacui- 
ties among the twigs not be fo large as that they fhall wafte a 
great deal of their tilk before they can fix on a proper place; 
the fize of their balls, which is that of a pidgeon’s egg, will 
direct you in this matter; and the better to accomplifh this 
end, you may leave the vacant fpaces aniong the partitions of 
the boars: pretty large and open, till you have done forming 
the arbours; and then you may thicken them properly, by 
placing in thefe vacancies, either {mall twigs, or fome. kinds 
of large hollow tubes, fuch as thofe of full grown Angelica, 
and others which have no bad qualities. You fhould gather 
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© thefe tubes the year before, when they are white and wither- 
‘ ed; and if you flit them lengthwife from end to end, they 
¢ will make a very good conveniency for the worms to form 
¢ their ballsin, being very light, and dry, and foft, and {mooth 
¢ on the infide, and of fuch aform that the worm will imme- 
‘ diately fall to work in them, and make very little flofs or ufe- 
¢ lefs Silk ; and if you bundle, and Jay them by when you have 
¢ done with them, they may ferve you many times over: you 
¢ may thruft thefe along the vacancies, into the partitions of 
‘ your arbour, among the twigs and branches, and you will 
‘ find the advantage of them; fince, as I mentioned before, 
¢ the more any place is adapted to the fize and figure of the filk- 
© ball, the lefs Silk will be wafted in flofs and ufelefs web; be- 
¢ 

3 


fides that the worms will more quickly fet about, and finith 
their balls. 


¢ With thefe, therefore, or any branchy materials, you may 
fill up the partitions of your arbours; obferving ftill to leave 
the arches clear and open, fo that you may readily thruft in 
your arm, and feed your worms that are placed under them, 
which muft be fupplied with leaves, moderately, till they 
climb up among the branches to fpin. 


ana nH & 


¢ [have faid that, whatever materials you make ufe of, in 
forming thefe arbours, they fhould be very dry, and clean ; 
for frefh branches with the fap in them are not proper, nor 
fhould there be any leaves on them, for thefe would fo ftick 
among the flofs filk of the balls as to render it ufelefs; it is 
beft therefore to cut the branches of broom in winter, and 
have them dried againft fummer, for broom, on account of 
its pliablenefs, is very convenient for forming thefe arbours, 
the ftructure of which I have given from Ifnard, a French 
Author, who treats the management of Silkworms. 
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¢ If the making of fuch arbours as thofe I have mentioned 
be thought too nice, and troublefome, it may fufficiently an- 
fwer the fame purpofe, to place branches of broom round the 
fides of the ftands. And todo this; firft furround the ftand 
with a cord tied very loofely to the uprights, fo as to leave 
room to thruft in a fufficient quantity of branches ; the branches 
now may be as long as the height of the ftands, and their 
thick ends, being thruft down between the cords and the ftands, 
may reft upon the floor ; and thus you may thicken them to 
what degree you pleafe; but you muft remember to keep an 
open on one fide of the ftands, to feed thofé worms which 
¢ fhalfpot yet have climbed the branches; and becaufe the low 
¢ er =~ds of the branches are not fo bufhy as the upper ends, 
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you may place fome with the bufhy part up, and others down, 
to make it all alike branchy, 


‘ Tf the branches are not tall enough to reach as high as you 
have worms on the ftands, you muft place other branches 
réfting on thefe where they end, and fupported by other cords; 
and thus you may quickly furnifh your worms with a conve- 
nient place for {pinning their Silk. 


© If the hurdles are very broad, you may, when the worms 
are near fpinning, draw them towards the fides where the 
branches are, by fcattering the leaves toward the branches 
when you feed them ; or you may, if neceflary, place them 
near them with your hands; or, which is eafiery you may 
make bufhy partitions acrofs the end of each hurdle, by 
branches laid horizontally. 


© Du Halde, in his Hiftory of China, fays, they there make 
ufe of matts for their Silkworms to fpin on; in the middle of 
this athin ftrip of about an inch broad is fixed on its edge, 
and forms {piral rounds, at about an inch diftant, over the 
whole furface of the matt; and between thefe rounds the 
worms fpin. ‘There would be lefs flofs made in this method, 
but then the breadth of mattings muft exceed the breadth of 
all the hurdles whereon the worms were fed, becaufe a filk- 
pod takes up much more room than a filkworm. 


© It would be endlefs to recite all the methods which might 
be contrived for this purpofe, for a filkworm will fpin in any 
corner where it can {ftretch its threads, fo it ts able after- 
wards to form its oval pod upon them; that contrivance 
which, with little trouble, will have the leaft flofs produced, 
would be the beft. 


‘ Note, that in placing the broom round the ftands, it may 
be ufeful to place fome branches acrofs, mixing them with 
thofe which ftand upright, to give them fome ftiffnefs ; other- 
wife the fpring of the thread which the worm fpins, may, 
after it has begun its ball or pod, draw the twiggs too clofe, 
and not leave it {pace enough to fpin in, which I have fome- 
times feen happen among fome of the fmall detached twigs, 
that were not made firm by others mixing with them.’ 


The curious Reader will find, in the tenth volume of our 


Review, p. 492, an account of the manner of breeding and 
managing Silk-worms in France. In our ¢ae/fth volume, p.9> 


are alfo fome hints on the fame fubject. 
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Fhe Ruins of Balbec, otherwife Heliopolis, in Coelofyria. Folio, 
31. sos. in fheets. Millar. 


F all the antiquities that have been communicated to the 
world; of all the remains of antient monuments brought 
from the Eaft, none can be compared with the ruins of Palmyra, 
and of Balbec; not only on account of their ftupendous magni- 
ficence, but for the extraordinary diligence of thofe gentlemen 
who have favoured the public with this view of them, and the 
accuracy, and elegance of the defigns. Weare authorifed in fay- 
ing thus much, by the unanimous confent of all the Literati in Eu- 
rope. But it is with peculiar pleafure we obferve fuch a work as 
this produced at a time when war feemed to have engroffed the at- 
tention of mankind, The drawn fword has not yet frightened 
the mufes from their feat: they have more dangerous enemies in 
the Chinefe and Goths, than in the fons of Mars. Such fpeci- 
mens of architecture as have already been communicated to the 
public, by the learned and ingenious Editor of the Ruins of Bal- 
bec, with others which are expeéted of Athens, &c. will, we 
hope, improve the tafte of our countrymen, and expell the little- 
nefs and uglinefs of the Chinefe, and the barbarity of the Goths, 
that we may fee no more ufelefs and. expenfive trifles ; no more 
dungeons inftead of fummer houfes. 


It will not be expected that we fhould give a defcription of 
forty-fix copper-plates : we fhall therefore, with the Editor, re- 
fer the Reader to them, ‘* where his information wil] be more 
¢ full and circumftantial, as well as lefs tedious and confufed, 
¢ than could be convey’d by the happieft precifion of language.’ 


This work begins with an account of the return of our Tra- 
vellers from Palmyra*. ‘Their Arabian efcort was impatient, 
apprehending a premeditated furprize from the Bedouins, or wan- 
dering Arabs; to prevent which, they concealed the real time 
of their departure, and the road they intended to take. They 
pafied through the fame tirefome defart, defcribed in their jour- 
ney to Palmyra, as far as Sudud ;_ and when they arrived at Cara, 
a village of fome note on the great caravan-road from Damafcus 
to Aleppo, they took leave of the greateft part of their caravan, 
and fent their manufcripts and marbles, on camels, to their fhip at 
Tripoli. The houles in Cara and Damafcus are built of brick 
made of mud, dried in the fun, which at a diftance has the ap- 

earance of ftone; but makes the ftreets dirty when there is 
gain, and dufty when there is wind. Here they refted only one 


* See Review, Vol. 1X: p. 439: 
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day, after a month’s fatigue in the defart, and fet out the next 
for Balbec: in their way to which place, they pafled through 
no more than one {mall village, forfaken of the inhabitants, the 
houfes open and empty, occafioned by the encampment of the 
Governor of Balbec’s brother in that neighbourhood, who bein 

then in open rebellion, ravaged the country. Here they ftaid 
all night, and in five hours and a half, the next day, reached 
Balbec. This city was formerly under the government of Da- 
maf{cus, and the Governor of it fhould have paid fomething to the 
Bafha of Damafcus, but being under the proteétion of the Kiflar 
Aga, or black Eunuch, he evaded it; for which reafon the Bafha 
of Damafcus, who had civilly granted letters to all other places, 
excufed himfelf from giving any to Balbec. Emir Haffein, 
who commanded this diftrict, received them very civilly, and 
very friendly, at firft, telling them all that he had was theirs ; 
but being a man of an infamous character, he made demands 


‘upon them every day, and at laft declared that they fhould be 


attacked and cut to pieces in their way from Balbec: but thefe 
menaces not having the effect he expected from them, and th 
preparing to fet out with about twenty armed fervants, he fent 
to them to defire that they might interchange prefents, and part 
friends, and allow his people to guard them as far as Mount 
Libanus. 


The Obfervations the worthy Editor * has made upon the 
hofpitality of the Eaftern people in general, and upon the ava- 
rice and extortion of their men in power, are fuch as we fhall 
make no apology for giving in his own words, 


‘ No part of oriental manners fhews thofe people in fo ami- 
able a light as their difcharge of the duties of hofpitality : in- 
deed the feveritics of Eaftern defpotifm have ever been foftened 
by this virtue, which fo happily flourifhes moft where it is 
moft wanted. The Great forget the infolence of power to 
the ftranger under their roof, and only preferve a dignity, fo 
tempered by tendernefs and humanity, that it commands no 
more than that grateful refpect, which is otherwife fcarce 
known in a country where inferiors are fo much oftener taught 
to fear than to love,’— 


eo nannnannen & 


© Avarice is no doubt as much an Eaftern vice as hofpitality 
is an eaftern virtue; but we muft obferve, that we found the 
moft fordid inftances of the former in men of power and pub- 
lic employment, while we expericnced much generofity in’ 
private retired life: we are therefore cautious of charging te 
the character of a people what the nature of their govern- 
ment feems to require. For in the uninterrupted -feries of 
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* Robert Wood, Efq; now Deputy-Secretary of Siate. 
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© fhamelefs venality, which regulates the difcharge -of every 
“ public duty, from the Prime Vizir downwards, and which, in 
© the true fpirit of defpotifm, ftops et | at the wretch who is 
© too low to make reprifals, every fubaltern in power muft fub- 
© mit to that portion of the commen proftitution which belongs 
© to his rank, and which feeims therefore the vice of the office 
© rather than of the man.’ 


Balbec is fituated on a rifing ground, immediately under Anti- 
Libanus, between Tripoli of Syria and Damafcus, at the dit 
tance of fixteen hours from each, near the north-eaft extremity 
of the plain of Bocat, which is more fertile than the vale of 
Damafcus, and better watered than the rich plains of Efdralon 
andRama. The rivers that wafh it are, the T itane, rifing from 
Anti-Libanus, and the Barbouni, from the foot of Libanus, 
which joins the other river, about an hour from a village called 
Barrillas, Thefe ftreams, augmented by the melting tnows of 
Libanus, form the Cafimiah, and enter the fea under that name 
near Tyre. The connection of that great emporium with this 
beautiful plain, through which, in all probability, pafled the ca- 
ravans from Palmyra and the Eaft, muft have been a very great 
advantage. 


The Inhabitants of Balbec are about 5000, of which, fome 
few are Chriftians, fome Jews. 


Mr. Wood obferves, that the antients ufed the proper 
names of Syria and Affyria very indiftinélly. He with great 
modefty and diffidence propofes it as a conjecture that may throw 
fome light upon a fubject little underftood, if § we fuppofe, that 
“ under the name Coelofyria, the antients included not one tract 
© of contiguous country, but thofe different vallies which wind 
© among the mountains of Libanus and Antilibanus, in that 
* fenfe in which the lowlands of a country are oppofed to the 
‘ highlands.’ The name, as well. as Strabo’s diftinction, of Caz- 
lofyria in general, and Coelofyria properly fo called, favours this 
opinion: The latter is precifely the plain defcribed, 


It is ftrange, that the Age and the Undertaker of fuch works, 
whofe ruins prove them to have been raifed upon the boldeft plan, 
~perhaps, ever attempted in architecture, fhould be fe difficult to 
difcover, that our Authors cannot promife to give entire fatis- 
faction to their readers on that head. . The firft pretenfion they 
examine is of the Jews, and other inhabitants of the country, 
who confidently affert that Solomon built Palmyra and Balbec : 
but whatever may be faid in favour of the former, which is called 
Tadmor in the infcriptions, nothing more is offered in fupport 
of his having built Balbec, but fome idle and ridiculous ftories 
founded upon his character as a voluptuous Prince, The fecond 
opinion 
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opinion is, that thefe temples might have been erected by thé 
Phoenicians. The fame object of adoration was facred to both ; 
the fun, who was worfhipped in Balbec, was worfhipped by 
that people when they poffeffed Balbec, that is, the vale of Baal, 
the Heliopolis of Phoenicia; a name it derived, together with 
its worfhip, from a city fo called in A‘gypt. ‘To prove this, 
the following words are cited from Macrobius, ‘ In the city 
© called Heliopolis, the Aflyrians worfhip the fun with great 
© pomp, under the name of Heliopolitan Jove, and that the 
© ftatue of this god was brought froma city in Agypt, alfo called 
¢ Heliopolis, when Senemur, or Senepos, reigned over the /E- 
© gyptians, by Opias, Ambaflador from Delebor, King of the 
‘ Affyrians,’ &c. According to this Author, the Divinity here 
adored, was both Jupiter and the fun. . 


That the Greeks did not raife thefe temples, is evident from 
the total filence of all writers concerning them, from the time, 
of Alexander’s conqueft of this country, till that of Pompey. 
They muft therefore be works of a later date, for notwithftand- 
ing Palmyra exifted at that time, and efcaped the notice of hif- 
torians, fo long as it remained an independant ftate, by a moft 
fingular feparation from the reft of the world, ‘ the hiftory of 
© the Seleucide is known, and hath recorded lefs important 
* works of thofe Kings than the buildings of Heliopolis.” From 
the time that Pompey went through this place to Damafcus, this 
country muft have been well known to the Romans, and there- 
fore fome notice would have been taken of thefe ftupendous edi- 
fices, by thofe who admired many lefs remarkable buildings, if 
they had been raifed earlier than the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
who, according to John of Antioch, furnamed Malala, * built 
‘ a great temple to Jupiter at Heliopolis, near Libanus, in Phe- 
© nicia, which was one of the wonders of the world’ This is 
the only hiftorical evidence of the time of — thefe temples 
yet difcovered. ‘ Heliopolis was conftituted a colony by Julius 
‘ Ceefar, received part of the veterans of the fifth and eighth 
© legions from Auguftus, and was made juris Italici by Septi- 
* mius Severus,’ as Ulpian, who was a native of this country, 
informs us. ‘Thefe temples are found upon the coins of Julia 
Domna and Caracalla, and there is good reafon. to believe they 
did not exift earlier than the reign of Antoninus Pius, whote 
actions are little known, though he reigned twenty-one years, 
and acquired the character of one of the beft of Princes. This is 
further confirmed by the following in{criptigns upon the pedeftals 
of the columns of the great portico. 
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I, 
Magnis Diis Heliupalitanis pro falute 
-Antonini Pii Felicis Augufti et Fulie Augujie Matris Domini 
Noftri caftrorum fenatus Patria— 
—— columnarum dum erant in muro inluminata fua pecunia ex 
voto libenti animo folvit, 


Il. 
Magnis Diis Heliupolitanis— 
——— oriis Domini Nofiri Antonini Pii Felicis Augufti & Fulia 
Augufte Matris Domini Noftri caftrorum— 
—— toniniane capita columnarum dum erant in muro inluminata 
fua pecunia.— 


By the word inluminata our Authors underftand, ‘ the carv- 
¢ ing or finifhing of the capitals,’ which was generally done af- 
ter the columns were fixed: they obferve alfo, that * it was 
‘ common among the antients for particular perfons to contti- 
© bute to public buildings, by executing fome part at their pri+ 
 yate expence, and fuch benefactions were generally recorded.’ 


¢ Abulfaragius fays, that Conftantine built a temple here;’ but 
the truth is, according to the Chronicon Pafchale, he converted 
the temple of Heliopolis into a Chriftian church. In this paf- 
{age are two ftrange words, BaAaviov, which relates to Baal the 
idel of the temple; the other, reiAsbov, which, as thefe ve 
learned and ingenious gentlemen think, is certainly made ufe of 
to exprefs the immenfe ftones of the fubaflement: and this word 
will determine to which of the two great ruins all that has been 
faid of the temple built by Antoninus, and converted into @ 
Chriftian church by Theodofius, may be particularly applied. 


After fome obfervations upon antient coins with the temple 
of the Heliopolitan Jove upon them, which are not always exact 
with regard to the form of the building they mean to reprefent, 
is the following remark concerning the caufe of {uperftition in 
various climates, and particularly in Syria ; which, as it is very 
ingenious, and finely exprefled, we fhall give in the words of 
the excellent Writer. 


* As travellers through thofe antient feats of idolatry, we ima- 
gined we could difcover, in many of the deviations from the 
true object of worfhip, fomething in the climate, foil, or fitu- 
ation of each country, which had great influence in eftablifh- 
ing its particular mode of fuperftition. 


‘ If we apply this obfervation to the country and religion of 
Syria, and examine the worfhip of the fun, moon, and ftars, 
called in Scripture, Baal, Aftaroth, and the Hoft of Heaven, 
we may perhaps not only fee how that carly fuperttition, pn 
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mifled the inhabitants of a flat country, enjoying a conftant 
ferenity of fky, was naturally produced ; but we may alfo ob- 


‘ferve fomething of the origin and progrefs of that error, in a 


certain connection between thofe objects of worfhip confidered 
phyfically, and their characters as divinities. 


‘ Thus, the pomp and magnificence with which the fun was 
piigeres. in Syria and Chaldza, the name of Baal, which 
in the Eaftern language fignifies Lord, or Mafter, and the 
human victims facrificed tohim, feem altogether to mark an aw- 
ful reverence paid rather to his power than to his beneficence, 
in a Country where the violence of his heat is deftructive to 
vegetation, as it is in many other refpects very troublefome to 
the inhabitants. 


© But the deification of the inferior gods of the firmament, 
feems to have taken its rife from different principles, in which 
love feems to have been more predominant than fear; at the 
fame time that their worfhip has ftronger charaéeriftics of its 
Syrian extraction than that of Baal, if the following obfer- 
vations be well founded. 


© Not only the extenfive plains and unclouded fky, already 
mentioned, have been long fince obferved to point this out, 
but we imagine, that the manner in which the inhabitants of 
this country live, and which is as uniform as their climate or 
their foil, hath greatly contributed to direct their attention to 
thefe objects. 


* It has ever been a cuftom with them, equally connected with 

health and pleafure, to pafs the nights in fummer upon the 
houfe-tops, which for this very purpofe are made flat, and 
divided from each other by walls. We found this way of 
fleeping extreamly agreeable, as we thereby enjoyed the cool 
air, above the reach of gnats and vapours, without any other 
covering than the canopy of the heavens, which unavoidably 
prefents itfelf, in different pleafing forms, upon every interrup- 
tion of reft, when filence and folitude firongly difpofe the mind 
to contemplation. 





© No where could we difcover in the face of the heavens more 
beauties, nor on the earth fewer, than in our night-travels 
through the defarts of Arabia; where it is impoffible not to 
be ftruck with this contraft: aboundlefs dreary wafte, with- 
out tree or water, mountain or valley, or the Jeaft variety of 
colours, offers a tedious famenefs to the wearied traveller ; 
who is agreeably relieved by looking up to that chearful mov- 
ing picture, which meafures his time, direéts his courfe, and 


lights up his way. 
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© The warm fancy of the Arab foon felt the tranfition from 
© wild admiration to fuperftitious refpect, and the paffions were 
* engaged before the judgment was confulted. The Jews, in 
‘ their paflagé through this wikdernefs, (where we are told in 
© the Scriptures * they carried the ftar of their god, which Se, 
< Jerom fuppofes to/have been Lucifer, worfhipped in the fame 
¢ country in his time) feem to have caught the infeétion in the 
« fame manner, and ‘their hearts + went; after their idols.” 
¢ This bewitching enthufiafm,., by which they were fo frequent- 
‘ ly feduced, is itill. more ftrongly characterized in the fame 
< exprefive language of Holy. Writ, which tells us, that ‘their 
“< eyes went a whoring ‘after their idols §:” and an antient 
‘ nativ@of this country, a man of real piety, feems to acknow- 
¢ ltg@ te danger of contemplating fuch beauties, and to difown 
¢ his having yielded to the temptation in the following words | ; 
“© If I beheld the fun when he fhined, or the moon walking in 
‘¢ her brightnefs, and my heart. hath been iecretly enticed, or 
«< my mouth have kifled my hand ; this were an iniquity,” &c. 


‘ However unconneéted the natural hiftory of a country and 
its mythology may feem, yet, their relation might bear a more 
minute examination, withaut running into wild conjectures, 
Even Egypt had fome objects of divine worthip, fo peculiarly 
the growth of that foil, that they could hévet bear tranfplant- 
ing, notwithftanding the complailance of ‘antiquity for her 
ablurdities. | | | 

‘ As fuperftition travelled northward, fhe changed her garb 
with her country, and the picturefque mixture of hill, vale, 
grove, and water, in Greece, gave birthto Oreades, Dryades, 
and Naiades, with all the varieties of that fanciful mythology 
which only fuch a poet as Homer, in fuch a country as Greece, 
could have connected into that form or fyftem, which poetry 
has ever fince thought preper to adopt. 
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© Wemay add, as a further confirmation of our opinion, that 
this fame mythology, examined on the fpot where Homet 


are entirely local! Should'health and leifure permit us to give 
the public that more claffical part of our travels, through thofe 


c 
© wrote, has feveral plaufible and confiftent circumftances, whith 
c 
Ly 


* countyics which’ are moit remarkable.as the {cenes of antient 


‘ fable, we may aillufttate. by fome inftances what is here only 
¢ hinted: at | 


That climate influences men, and manners, is unquettionable, 
but that Human facrifices can be accounted for from the violence 
of ticfiin’srays, or his duperior force as Baal; Lord, or Mafter, 

* Amosv. 26. + Ezek. xx, 09. § Ezek.vi.9. || Job xxxi. 26, 
Rey. Jan. 758. F bey 
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may be doubted. Ignorance and fear will account for many fu- 
perititions ; every thing in nature that could ftrike the beholder 
with pleafure or awe, was connected with the Gods. Every 
grove was the refidence of fome divinity; the mountains had 
their genii; the plains and the rivers their nymphs: the neri- 
ades, or water-gods, is a word taken from the Arabic, in which 
language Nahar fignifies a river and to flow. 


We mutt take leave of this noble work, for the prefent; but 
cannot clofe the book without lamenting the lofs the public hath 
fuftained by the death of Mr. Dawkins, whofe name will be as 
much refpected in future ages, as his perfon was dear to all who 
knew him. 








To the PuBLIC. 


HE conclufion of the fhort hiftorical account of Per- 

{fpective, which we propofed to give in the Review for 
this month, muft be deferred to another opportunity, on ac- 
count of the indifpofition of the Gentleman who drew up that 
article; mean time, we fhall prefent our Readers with fome 
Remarks, not foreign to the fubjeét, which we have received 
from an unknown hand; and which may, perhaps, caft fome 
light on the merits of a late conteft between two Artifts of fome 
eminence in this way. 


Remarks on Mr. Kirby’s laft Treatife, entitled, Dr. Brook Tay- 
Jor’s Method of Perfpective, compared with the Examples 
lately publifhed on this fubjeét, as Sirigatti’s, by Ifaac Ware, 
Efq; being a parallel between thofe two Methods of Per- 
fpective, &c. 


TH E Author of thefe remarks is informed, that Mr. Kirby 

hath the character of a modeft and good-natured man; if 
he deferves this character, will it not be difficult to account for 
his manner of treating Mr. Ware, in this performance ? 


The affuming air and fufficiency with which this Comparer 
dictates, appear very unbecoming; and would be offenfive, 
though his principles and his practice were without an error : 
but if his errors are apparent, and if he is miftaken even where 
he exults in his own fuperior fcignce, how fhould fuch a man 
be treated >—T he. following citations from his own book, in 
his own words, will fhew how he is difpofed to treat others in 
furch cafes, 


© Page 15; 
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Paoe 15, we have a quotation, as from Sirigatti, in thefe 
words. 


‘ I cannot avoid obferving in this place, that fince the degra- 
© dation of a circle is nothing but an oval figuie, which the 
© Greeks called an ellipfis, that this gradation may be performed 
© by a much eafier method; that is, by taking the greateft 
© breadth, marked # d, upon the fection-line, and the greateit 
© length g. i. as the leiler diameter, from the ellipfis.’ 


Upon this paflage Mr. Kitby has the following remark, ina 
note, viz. 


¢ That a regular ellipfis is the perfpe€tive reprefentation of a 
circle, is an abfurdity, I believe, not to be met with in an 
other book upon this fubjeét: for every one muft know (who 
knows anything of Perfpe&tive) that the forepart of a figure 
which reprefents a circle, is more round than the back part of 
it, becaufe the former is nearer to the eye than the latter ; and 
and therefore the figure cannot be defcribed by any two dia- 
meters whatever.’ 


a & BA RAH A 


Now let us fee whether it is Sirigatti, or Mr. Kirby that is 
wrong here. 


Is it not univerfally true, that the figure which reprefents a 
circle in perfpective, is a regular elliptis, and can be nothin 
elfe? Let Mr. Kirby, therefore, afk himfelf the following 
queftions : 


1. Whether he does not fee the original circle by means of 
vifual rays, that form a cone, of which his eye is the apex? 


2. Whether the picture is not, neceffarily, a fetion of that 
cone ? 


3. Whether every fuch fection is not a regular ellipfis ? 


As to the parabola, hyperbola, and triangle, they are foe 
reign to the prefent queftion, becaufe none of thefe reprefent 
acomplete circle. Indeed when the cone is cut parallel to the 
bafe, the reprefentation itfelf will be a perfect circle, as it will 
alfo in one othet fection, not parallel to the bafe of an oblique, 
or fcalene cone. 


If this be fo, then, according to Mr, Kirby’s note, above cited, 
that centleman himtelf knows nothing of Perfpective ; for he fays 
‘ every one (who knows any thing of it) muft know that,” &c. 
but if what he affirms be not true, no one can know it to be true; 
therefore he cannot know it: confequently, by his own argu- 
ment, he knows nothing of Perfpective. | 
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’Tis pity Mr. Kirby is fo pofitive as to draw upon himfelf 
fuch confequences; which, though fair ad hominem, are not con- 
clufive, either azain{t him, or againft thofe for whom he defign- 
‘ed them: and which might fo eafily be avoided by a lefs confi 
dent manner of writing. 


He cannot think it ftrange, if thofe againft whom he writes 
fhould retort upon him, in his own proper terms, page vii. of his 
preface.—‘* He may perhaps be prevailed upon, for the future, 
** to think, or at Jeaft to fpeak, more modeftly of what he doth 
“¢ not feem to underftand; and he may poffibly be induced to 
“¢ confefs, if it be only foftly to himfelf, that the greateft hu- 
¢¢ man felf-{fufficiency is not abfolutely infallible.” 


a 


This, however, is language which would never have been 
ufed, in thefe Remarks, if it was not /is own, and which is re- 
peated only for his perufal, that he may be able to guefs how it 
muft be relifhed by any one to whom he applies it. 


_ In the long note, page 21, is a minute examination of the 
fhadow of the well reprefented by Mr. Ware; in which Mr. 
Kirby has fhewn feveral miftakes, refpecting the lines that ter- 
minate the fhadow; and he concludes, with reafon, that thefe 
lines are falfe, and drawn at random: but left he fhould be 
thought too feverely critical, he fubjoins, 


© If any one fhould think, that we extend our criticifm too 
€ far, (as Mr. Ware hath not even mentioned the perfpective of 
€ fhadows) he is, it is prefumed, miftaken; becaufe errors of 
$ this kind are unpardonable, when a tranflator either attempts 
to corre&t, or make additions to his author, for what end can 
be propofed by it? Perhaps it was intended to convey fome 
imaginary inftruction, or to pleafe the eye of his reader: but 
furely he who knowingly endeavours to impofe on any man’s 
feniés, in order to mifguide his underftanding, deferves repre- 
henfion ; and he who.ignorantly doth fo, in,things of this na- 
ture, muft infallibly be contemptible; nor hath this trite ex- 
cufe (fo frequently made ufe of to palliate ignorance) it 7s a 
matter of no confequence, it is a thing never wanted, and there- 
fore not worth notice, either modetty or fenfe it,—becaufe the 
moft ignorant may produce the fame kind of plea for their 
want of capacity to underftand fuch things as might be of the 
utmoft confequence to themftlyes, and to thofe they pretend 
€ to inftrud.’ 


Now though Mr. Kirby’s fhadow to the wel] he has drawn 
be allowed true, as to the lines that terminate that fhadow, yet 
is it as falfe, in another refpect, as it is poilible to be; he having 
mad¢ 
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made it ftrongeft where it fhould be faiuteft, and fainteft where 
it fhould be ftrongeft ; infomuch that it is not the true reprefen- 
tation of any fhadow that could ever happenin nature: and by 
examining his other fhadows, we fhali find fome of them equally 
erroneous, in the fame refpecét, and others worfe. 


How juftly therefore may this note be again applied to 
himfelf—** If any fhould think that we extend our criticifm too 
“© far, as Mr. Kirby hath not fo much as mentioned the aerial 
** nerfpective of fhadows, he is, it is preiumed, miftaken, be- 
“ caufe errors of this kind are unpardonable,” &c. &c. to the 
end of the note. ; 


Page 24, he fays, ‘¢ it is impoffible to find the fhadows, but 
«¢ on the principles of Dr. Taylor;” in which he is much mif- 
taken: it may require more lines and points, but it is to be 
done, and has been done, by others,—particuiarly by A. Boffe, 
and Defargues, above an hundred years ago. 


He adds, that Sirigatti’s book is by no means calculated for 
the arts of defign, becauie the perfpective of fhadows is, in 
many cafes, as neceflary to be known as that of Jines and planes. 
—But this is fo far from being true, that if the Perfpective of a 
picture be juft in all other refpeéts, and the fhadows be deter- 
mined by guefs, 7.¢. by the guefs or judgment founded, by an 
able Artift, on obfervation and experience, (which is generally 
the cafe with the moft celebrated painters of architecture) and at 
the fame time the Keeping* and the Reflections, (neither of which 
depend on Linear Perfpective) be well underftood,—fuch a pic- 
ture will be much better than one where the mere fhape of the 
fhadow is ever fo perfectly determined and thefe latter circum- 
ftances wanting, or rather reverfed, as in moft of the examples 


produced by Mr. Kirby. 


However, it is not pretended, that the Linear Perfpective of 
fhadows is ufelefs: far from it; but at the fame time it is of 
much lefs importance than that of lines and planes, which is ab- 
folutely neceilary to be exactly determined according to the 
rules. 


. 


He has given no rules to determine the fhadows which every 
object receives, not by the interpofition of another body be- 
tween it and the luminary, but by a mere privation of light in 
the parts turned from the luminary, as thofe on his pedeftal, 
he. 15; his bafe, fig. 16; his chair, fig. 20, &c. which fhadows 


* By which term is meant, Prefetving the degrees of ftrength ar 
weaknefS of the fhadows, in proportion to their nearnefs or diftance. 
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are as effential as any whatever: his rules relating only to the 
mere fhapes of the fhadows caft by thefe objeéts on the ground, 
or on fome other plane or object, and not that fhadow on the 
abject itfelf, which we have juft defined, and in which particu- 
Jar the examples he has given us are egregioufly defective. For 
inftance, the fhadowson the legs of his chair, which fhould be 
at leaft as ftrong as thofe on the hack of the fame chair, are, 
however, in nodegree of comparifon withthem. Thofe of the 
double crofles in fig. 19, are defective in feveral refpeéts ; that 
for inftance at C, is {tronger than that at 4, though farther from 
the eye; and all of them are extremely defective for want of the 
fhadows which one cube would néceffarily caft on another: fo 
that they make an appearance impoffible in nature. There are 
many other ftrange defects in moft of his fhadows, and particu- 
larly in his winding ftairs, in the fhadow from his pedeftal on 
the ground, &c. &c. All which would not have been thus no- 
ticed, if he had not juftly drawn it upan him by the, feveri- 
ty of his laft cited note, to which the reader is once more refer- 


red, that he may fee how applicable the feveral parts of it are 
to Mr. Kirby himfelf. 


If Mr. Kirby fhould reply, that the kind of fhadows men- 
tioned in the beginning of the foregoing paragraph, are always 
determined by the judgment and experience of the artift, un- 
Jefs drawn immediately from the life, it is allowed ;—but then 
will it not follow, that the moft effential of all (for thefe are 
certainly fuch) are fo determined? and will it not alfo follow, 
that the Perfpective of thadows is, for this very reafon, among 
others, of lefs importance than that of lines and planes, as hath 
been already obferved ¢ 


Mr. Kirby has fallen into a manifeft error in the reprefenta- 
tion of the winding ftairs, fig. 13; for inftead of the middle 
ftep there are two disjointed pieces, one above the other, which 
fhould have made only one ftep on the fume plane ;_ but as this 
does not appear to be owing to want of fkill, it is mentioned 
as a cafual miftake; and perhaps Mr. Kirby bimfe/f has difco- 


vered it, on a review. 


Page 26. The note feems a very unjuft cenfure, for it wouid 
furely have been abfurd, when the bafe was propofed as an ob- 
ject, by way of example only, to have taken a diftance for the 
whole column; it might as reafonably have been infifted, that 


the diftance fhould have been taken for the whole building, of 
which that column is a part. 
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Mr. Ware, or Sirigatti, hath reprefented it truly; which is 
what he undertook to do: and as to the number of points, the 
Torus is, by their means, the more accurate, and fo would be 
a circle with fixteen, rather than with eight points, &c. Mr, 
Kirby’s has fewer, but then his Torus fees drawn by hand, not 
by rule. 


Pages 28, 29. The Tetrahedron by Mr. Ware, or Sirigatti, 
is falfly reprefented, as Mr. Kirby juftly obferves ; but the fault 
is rather in the geometrical conftruction of the original figure, 
than in the Perfpective. 


Mr. Kirby hath alfo truly corrected the original figure by his 

icked lines; but his inference in the note at the bottom of this 
laft page feems fuch as neither truth nor juftice can warrant. His 
words are, 


«¢ Had Mr. Ware known how to put only this fingle objec 
«¢ into Perfpective upon true principles, he would never have 
«* siven himfelf the trouble of publifhing the tranflation of a 
«¢ work which does not contain one true principle (as Sirigatti 
«¢ has managed it); but is thoroughly divefted of all mathema- 
“‘ tical data, and hath not even a fingle figure that is truly 
«¢ drawn, or which difcovers the leaft tafte or elegance.” 


Tt is however very probable, that even this geometrical figure 
might have been truly drawn in Sirigatti’s original defign ; but if 
not, it is fuch a kind of miftake as, in all probability, was ow- 
ing to inattention ; like Mr. Kirby’s ftep in his winding ftairs ; 
for it cannot be imagined that Sirigatti, or any mathematician, 
fhould be ignorant of the geometrical conftruction of any of the 
five regular folids. 


Page 30. He is again miftaken, in fuppofing it impoffible to 
perform what he has produced in his 20th figure, without the 
knowlege of Dr. Taylor’s principles ; becaufe thefe things have 
been done many years before that gentleman was born, and 
truly done, but by more complicated methods ; which is not ad- 
vanced to leffen the merit of Dr. Taylor, whofe fyftem is, with- 
out comparifon, preferable to al] that ever appeared, (as far as 
we know) for univerfality of principles, and fimplicity of ope- 
ration: and the higheft praife may be juftly given to him, with. 
out depreciating the merit of other ingenious Writers, who have 
deferved well of the public. Neither is it true, as the comparer 
allerts, that the PerfpeGtive of fhadows, the refleGtions of ob- 
jects in polifhed planes, and the inverfe practice of Perfpedtive, 
gre not to be found in any other Author. All thefe are to 
be found in Ditton’s Perfpective, written before Dr. Tay- 
lpr’s; though Ditton treats a eee more flightly than of any 
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of the other parts, as what feemed to him lefs important; but 
A. Bofle, above cited, is very explicit on the fubjeét of fhadows, 


Mr. Kirby fays, in his note, p. 29, that as Sirigatti has 
managed it, his work does not contain one true principle, and 
is thoroughly divefted of all mathematical daca. 


What can he intend by this extraordinary fentence? The 
obvious fenfe of the former part feems to be, that there are prin- 
ciples in it, but that they are all falfe. Now if by principles he 
means theory (as it is fuppofed he docs) there appears not any 

retence to theory ; it feems rather a practical treatife, as is that 
of Pozzo: and then, if there are no principles, in this fenfe, 
there can be none that are falfe; but if he means that the prac- 
tical rules are falfe, he is miftaken, nor has he fhewn it in an 
one inftance. ‘That they are tedious, and embarrafled with a 
multitude of lines and points, which are unneceflary in Tay- 
Jor’s better method, is acknowleged, but the rules are not falfe 
for that reafo 


And as for the latter part of his fentence, *¢ thoroughly di- 
“¢ vefted of all mathematical data,” we own our ignorance of 
the fenfe in which he ufes the term data in this place, and ap- 
prehend he does not himfelf underftand the meaning of the 
yword., 


In page 21, he takes upon him to rehearfe the praifes of Sir 
faac Newton. But does Mr. Kirby imagine, that he will be 
thought to underftand the works of that great man becaufe he 

extolls him? Would he infinuate, that Je has read and com- 
prehends them ? that Le is acquainted with what was known be- 
fore Newton?’ wherein he excelled, and particularly with his 
peculiar difcoveries? All which knowlege, it is prefurned, Mr. 
Kirby will not pretend to have acquired; end yet without it, 
how is he authorifed to give Sir [aac the preference to all others? 
Andif not from his own knowlege, but from common fame 
only —fo might every man in Britain talk, without underftand- 
ing a word of Sir Ifaae’s wri tings. — W hat woul 4 our Comparer 
have faid of Mr. Ware, had he given himfelf all this confe- 
quence? And yet it doth not appear that Mr. Kirby hath more 
mathematical, Kuowlege in general, than Mr. Ware. 


Page 32, he fays, ‘ all Perfpeétive rerre‘entations, which are 
© not produced by a proper diftance of the eye, will be falie 
** and erroneous.” And in his note, (fpeaking of the Author 
of the print reprefenting the Horfe-guards and Treafury) Mr. 
the fays, $$ He did not know, I prefume, {cientifically, that 
“6 there Was an abfolute nece fity of chufing a proper diftance.” 
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Now if by proper diflance, he means one only true and certain 
diftance, determinable by fome rule, and capable of demonftra- 
tion, as he feems to do, (and ought to mean nothing lefs by 
what he aflerts) it may be fairly replied, that there is no fuch 
thing in nature ; nor can he, nor any one affign fuch a diftance, 
but that either nearer or farther will be equally true; nor will 
any diftance whatfoever, at which the object or objects can be 
diftin@ly feen at one view, render the Perfpective falfe or er- 
roneous. 


It may, indeed, be convenient to take one diftance rather 
than another, in order to exhibit more eminently what is in- 
tended to be principal in a picture ; but this is altogether mat- 
ter of difcretion, and has nothing to do with true or falfe. 


* But he talks as if a certain diftance was to be afcertained b 
principle, and that no other would exhibit the objects truly ; 
whereas they may be reprefented from different PY sina with 
equal truth, but not from all diftances with equal prudence. 


All that can be afferted on this head is, that the diftance fhould 
not be lefs than fuch as will admit the whole compofition of 
the picture to be feen at one view 5 but any greater diftancemay 
be taken with equal truth. : 


And if, for inftance, an angle of forty degrees be fuppofed 
fuch leaft diftance, the reprefentation would be equally true from 
a diftance making an angle of thirty-five, or of thirty de- 
grees, &Xc. 


Upon the whole, if Mr. Kirby had contented himfelf with 
the reputation he had defervedly acquired, by the publication of 
a treatife, wherein the principal rules for the practice of Perfpec- 
tive, founded on the theory of Dr. Taylor, are explained, he 
would have behaved like a prudent and a modeft man, 


Indeed, the appearance of modefty difcoverable in his firtt 
performance, may have warded off that cenfure which migh¢ 
have been pafled upon fome mftakes in that work: miftakes 
which, though effentiai in theory, were not thought of the 
greateft coniequence in practice. And pity it is, that in this 
Jatter publication he difcovers to much arrogance and felf-con- 
ceit. ‘It may not, therefore, be improper to remind him, that 
even MERIT acquires new charms, when attended by that 


graceful nymph called Monvresry.—That IGNoRANcE herfelf 
does not fhock us, when fhe chances to be feen with this amia- 
ble Companian.—But when fhe ») obtruded on the Public by her 
ufual aflociates, Anrocance aid OBLoquy, a more difguft- 
ful appearance is hardly to be met with, 
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Epijties to the Great, from Ariftippus in Retirement. to. 15. 6d. 
Dodfley. 


H E anonymous Author of thefe poetical Epiftles has em- 
bellifhed his title-page with a piece of fculpture, humor- 
oufly defigned and well executed, which an intelligent Reader 
will confider as the argument and {cope of the Epiftles, 
Our Writer afluming the name and charater of Ariftippus, that 
graceful, or, to borrow the epithet of a late critic, that tafteful 
Antient, (who, according to Horace, became every fituation, 
and adapted himfelf properly to all circumftances) makes of 
courfe the principle figure in the piece. He is feated confpicu- 
oufly, crowned with rofes, by the groves of Epicurus or Acade- 
mus, with the Loves hovering above him ; and appears difmif- 
fing his attendant-fatyr among the high-born and high-ftationed 
eroup of mortals, in different profeflions, who are figuring it 
much beneath him, in attitudes fufficiently poignant and ludi- 
crous. ‘The Editor, or the Author under that appellation, pre- 
mifes, in afhort advertifement, That the peculiar manner and 
freedom of rhyme and diétion, in thefe epiftles, though new to us, 
has been long ufed in France by different Authors, whofe chief 
oint in view feems to have been that of perfeét eafe and familia- 
rity. Poffibly, indeed, Horace himfelf might intend his epiftles, 
which he calls, Sermoni Propfiora, (however excellent in matter 
and manner) to defcend into fomething of this charaéter; but 
we may obferve in the fame epiftle, he difclaims their right to 
be confidered as poetry. ‘This was agreeable to his own great 
merit and modefty ; byt whether the admired Greflet, and the 
other French hunters of cafy wyiting, thought as temperately of 
their familiar produ¢tions, is not fo generally known. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Mr. Wycherly affirmed fome of his cotem- 
poraries were admirers of what they called eafy writing, and 
which he fuppofed /uch as any one might eafily write. 


But befides thefe familiar French verfifiers, our Ariftippus has 
probably thought of a French Author in profe, who has rambled 
away prettily and eafily enough fometimes, and who has likewife 
entertained his Readers with not a little concerning himfelf. In 
truth, the principal drift of our Englifh Author throughout thefe 
Epiftles, is to regale the Public with a detail of the exquifite 
tafte and mental elegance in which he lives and converfes, fur- 
rounded with wit and fcience, the pleafures, graces, &c. And 
the particular purpofe of the firft, entitled, The Retreat of Arif- 
tippus, is to convince the namelefs Peer to whom it is addrefled, 
of his Addrefler’s philofophical fuperiority to courts and courtier. 
His foft ambiing pyelor gigoush with a hitch in her pace, fome- 
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Epiftles to the Great. 25 


times, from too many lines, which read like parenthefes, thus 
fets off : 


In courts, my Lord, let others lead 
(Exchanging happinefs for ftate, 
Seiz’d with the rage of being great) 
The croud of tinfel’d flaves, who tread 
The miry minifterial road 

To modern Honor’s dark abode, 
And keep defpis’d fociety 

With th’ high-born vulgar of the town, 
By EncLanp’s common courtefy, 
Politely call’d good company, 

To give bad fellowfhip renown. 


This reminds us of a humourous refolution of Montagne’s, 
at the beginning of fome chapter, viz. ** Since we cannot be 
‘© creat, Jet us rail at greatnefs.’ And we may obferve at the 
clofe of this epiftle to his Lordfhip, the modern Ariftippus va- 
lues himfelf on much better company than even the ribbon’d and 
— Peerage ; to whom, with their levees, he thus mo- 
deftly contraftes himfelf and his own. 

On me, my Lord, on humble me, 

The intellefual train attends ; 

ScreNcE oft feeks my company, 

And Fancy’s children are my friends, 
Here blefs’d with independency, 

I look with pity on the Great, 

For who, that in tranquility, 

Around him fees the PLeasureEs wait, 
The Laucus and Graces at his gate, 
And little Loves attending nigh, 

Or fondly hov’ring o’er his head, 

To wing his orders through the fky, 
Whilft warbling Muses round him thed 
The flowers of immortality, 

Would with, in fplendid poverty, 

St. James’s titled badge to wear, 
Diftinguith’d by a filver ftar, 

From ev’ry other parifh P.? 


Now fuppofing Aumble a typographical error for haughty, thefe 
verfes will read with a due confiftence throughout. But if our 
Author really meant to apply humble me to his proper ftate of 
mind here, we apprehend a more important miftake of his own; 
and muft beg leave to aflure him negatively, (as Bays does his 
Thunder and Lightning) that indeed he is not humble. 


_ His fecond epiftle, entitled, The Temper of Ariftippus (a fub- 
ject of the laft importance to the Public) is addrefled to the 
Hon. 
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tb E pifiles to the Greab. 


Hon. Mrs. *#***, by the poetical name of Melifla. The po- 
lite Author, environed by the Loves and Graces, having intro- 
duced this Lady, for a ihort variety; to inform himfelf and his 
readers, (who mult confiderably conftitute the world) what the 
world fays of him, which happensjto be no ways to his difadvan- 
tage, he immediately difmitles her fans Facon, without a fingle 
compliment, as they were all pre-eng:ged; and we hear no 
more of poor Melifla, who probably muti have longed to give 
tis; in her turn, a very enamouring account of herfelf. We 
confefs this impolite/fe to a lady, appeares to us an inconfiftency 
in an admirer of French poetry, and fecined an Antigallicifm in 
addrefs, But as faying any thing to her, or Jeading her to fay 


any thing, foreign to the main fubject, might feem impertinent, ' 


of even perilous, to our Author, we hope Meliffa will comfort 
herfelf with the honour of his avowed acquaintance, and of her 
having given occafion for his comment oh the world’s opinion 
of himfelf, which of courfe difpofes him to refume the favou- 
rite topic in propria perfona. ‘To this he fubmits with perfect 
complacency, and embellifhes it, as ufual, with fuch innume- 
table agremens, as mutt excite all but the invidious, to difcover 
and embrace this moft amiable happy mortal; who has obtained 
the valuable fecret of extracting * rapture even from melan- 
€ choly,’ as he affures us, juft previous to the following pretty 
verfes (of this fecond epiftle); wherein the principal image of 
Philomela; and thofe which accompany it, however trite among 
the poets, are agreeably expreffled, and in numbers very pleafing» 
ly modulated. 


When, in the filent midnight grove, 
Sweet PHitome a {wells her chroat 
With tremulous and plaintive note, 
Expreflive of dif«flrous love, 

J with the pensive PLeasures dwell, 
And, in their calm fequetier’d cell, 
Litlen with rapturous delight 

To the foft fongiter of the night. 

Here Ecno, in her mofiy cave, 
Symphonions to the love-born jong, 
Warbles the vocal rocks among, 
Wohilft gently-trickling waters lave 
The oak-fting’d mountain’s hoary brow, 
Whole flreams united in the vale, 
O’er pebbled beds loquacious flow, 
Tun‘d to the fad melod:ous «ale, 

In humbers queruloufly flow. 


The thitd epiftle, entitled, The Apology of Aristippus, is ad- 
drefled, with a polite gradation and decorum, by this defpifer of 
frandeur; and worfhipper of eafe, to a plain namelefs Efquire. 
This 
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/ 
This apology is for his writing verfes, when he fuppofes the fus 
percilious cenfors may object fuch an employment to him at the 
decline of his youth. But if his Readers fhall acquiefce in his 
own eftimate of the merit of his verfes, fuch cenfors fhould be 
hanged, and his erroneous apology fhould be recanted, or burnt; 
fince it would be an impofhbility to affign him an employment 
more delightful to his Readers, and better adapted to himfelf, 
Having then informed us, that they are not heroic verfes, but 
that he prefers the rofe to the bay, he thus characterizes them 
in this epiftle, p. 39, 40. 


Ov Nature’s lap reclin‘d at eafe, 

I liften to her heav’nly tongue, 

From her derive the pow’r to pleafe, 

From her receive th’ harmonious time, 

And what the geddeis makes my fong 

In unpremeditaced rhyme, 

Mellifluous flows, while young Desire, 

Cull'd from the Elyfian bloem of Spring, 

Strews flow’rs immortal round my lyre, 

‘And Fancy’s fportive children bring, 

From bloifom’d grove, and lillied mead, 
® Frefh fragrant chaplets fer my head, 


Admirablement ! Pit, Box, and Gallery !—Dicite Io Pan! As 
we experience this gentleman’s inceflant beatitudes have a power 
of communicating a degree, or modification of felicity, called 
merriment, to his readers and reviewers, we could gladly afpire 
to the honour of joining hands with him and his immortal at- 
tendants, with the indulgence of only a fingle primrofe on each 
of our heads, in deference to his chaplet; and then circling 
away through the Jaft invented dance, called, Ariftippus’s Levee, 
clofing with the extatic chorus oi, i 


Who are fo happy, fo happy as we ! 
Res eft dulciffima defipere ! 


But to do our Author the juftice of owning he has fome fa- 
yourite external objects, of more than ideal exiftence, we fhall 
obferve the fequel of this epiftle gives his friendly Efquire (the 
fole correfpondent to whom he has {pared en pa/fant, the flightelt 
compliment) a lift of his favorite Greek and Latin, Italian, 
French, and Englifh poets. We mutt teftify, at the fame time, 
our furprize to hear him allege, as one motive or excufe for his 
writing verle, p. 36, 


That in thefe meafures I convey 
My gentle precepts, bow to live, 
Clearer than any other way.—— 


when after repeatedly reading over thefe epiftles, we could 
: difcayeE 
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difcover no direct precept throughout them ; but a continiial 
affumption, that all our Ariftippus does is right and elegant, 
and all he avoids is wrong or infipid: whence of courfe, the 
conduct of a gentleman, who ftiles himfelf a pliable voluptuary, 
mutt be confidered by himfelf as a model for that of his Readers, 
And in fact, the fole inference from the fum and conclufion of 
thefe epiftles, for it cannot be termed a moral, is, that their 
Writer prefers amufing with the poets, and poetizing about 
himéelf, in his retreat, to affociating in the purfuits or employ- 
ments of the Great (fuppofing him to have refigned) as indeed 
is hinted in his motto, which aflures them, ‘ he no fooner di- 
© vefted himfelf of fuch embarraflments, than he commenced 
© monarch ;’ and then, we find, he directly conferred on him- 
felf the office of his own Jaureat. 


Suppofing, however, thefe clouds of felf-incenfe diffipated, 
will it be eligible to imitate the French in an arbitrary difpofi- 
tion of rhyme, to which the unfitnefs of their language for bet- 
ter poctry feems to have reduced them, when that is not the cafe 
of ours? Since imitation feems fcarcely to merit attention for 
its own fake. but for the contingency of fome improvement to 
refult from it. And if thofe ai of rhyme, adapted to fpor- 
tive, familiar, and, indeed, to various fubjects, and long efta- 
blifhed by the ufe of good Writers in our own langnage, fthall 
be at leaft full as applicable to every purpofe for which the pre- 
fent is defigned, the introduction of it will be ufelefs at the beft, 
though it fhould not ftrictly fubject the introducer to Quintilian’s 
imputation of the frivole in parvis jaftantie. Butler in the laft 
century, and Prior fince in his Alma, Sc. have abundantly de- 
monftrated our fhort meafures of eight fyllables in fingle, and of 
nine in double rhymes (befides the Englifh Anacreontic of feven) 
to be excellently well adapted to fubjects of humour and pleafan- 
try, and to be capable of comprizing much wit, and many beau- 
ties, in diction of equal eafe and vivacity. Indeed had Ariftip- 
pus infufed an equal proportion of wit, and of original concep- 
tions, in equally happy expreffion, into his epiftles, it might 
have gone far towards reconciling us to the arbitrary return, and 
frequent uncouth famenefs of many of his rhimes, which read 
too profaically, and rather with an ill grace. But where fuch a 
fpecies of novelty is predicated as the principal recommendation 
of a work, we conceive its applaufe will be limited to the ad- 
mirers of that eafy French poetry, which has been thought by 
fome of our beft judges too frothy and {piritlefs. 


Having thus mentioned what appeared to us moft reprovable 
in thefe epiftles, it is but juft to acknowlege their Author feems 
a gentleman of erudition; that his fentiments, though feldom 
new, 
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new, are often liberal and juft; and that, notwithftanding feve- 

ral exceptions, his verfe is generally fo fluent, and his diction fo 

proper and eafy, as to denominate him, upon the whole, poeti- 
cal, though no excellent Poet. The parts we have occafionally 
cited will, in our apprehenfion, fupport us in this diftinétion. 
He will obferve our capital objection has been to his manner 
of pourtraying his dear fubject, without any of its fhades or ble- 
mifhes, which has only a tendency to produce that faultlefs 
monfter the Duke of Buckingham objects to: and his cooler ab- 
ftract refle&tion will induce him to agree with us, that a pound. 
of felf-knowlege is equivalent to a tun of felf-admiration. 


K. 





e-e 


Conjugal Love and Duty: a Difcourfe upon Hebrews xiit. 4. 
Preached at St. Ann’s in Dublin, September 11, 1757. With 
a Dedication to the Right Honourable Lady Caroline Ruffel, af- 
ferting the Prerogative of Beauty, and vindicating the Privis 
leges of the Fair “Sex. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


S this Sermon is fomewhat out of the ordinary courfe, our 
Readers will not be difpleafed if we alfo ftep a little out 
of our ufual way, to give fome account of fo curious a piece. 


And yet it is not the Sermon alone, but rather the Dedication, 
that claims our peculiar notice. 


¢ Madam,’ fays the Dedicator, ¢ there is an Italian proverb* 
which fays, that handfome girls are born married: the mean- 
ing whereof is not what. hath been vulgarly fuppofed, that 
Marriages are made in Heaven: but that fuch is the power 
of beauty over the human heart: that when they will, they 
may. 


a fF AHH 


‘ This being fo, the intimation to your Ladyfhip is, to look 
out, and provide for a change of condition: To remain fin- 
gle, will not be long in your power, for Beauty that ftrikes 
every eye, will neceffarily charm many hearts: Nature or- 
dained it univerfal fway, and the corruptions of nature, mul- 
tiplied as they have he through a feries of five thoufand 
years, have yet been able to give it but one rival: In the hu- 
man heart, (I fpeak it to their fhame) temples have been 
erected to the god of wealth: many fair victims have we feen 
too blecding at his altars; and, what is worfe, the very hand 
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* Le Belle Nafcono Maritate. 


© now 
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* now writing to your Ladyfhip hath fometimes been the Sas 
© crificer. 


© To this fhameful hazard happily your Ladyfhip never can 
be fubject: what therefore you have to Jearn; is only to chufe 
with difcretion ; to maintain with dignity the proffered fove- 
reignty which contending fuppliants will intreat you to ac- 
cept. 


a af & 


‘ Ata feafon when the mind is juft opening to receive the 
impreffions which determine to happinefs, or its contrary; a 
Difcourfe of Conjugal Love and Duty, will not, I hope, be 
thoyght an improper offering: a poor one, indeed, it is; all 

ringe are fo, in reipect of the divinities to which they are 
offered: but it hath that which only can confecrate any gift, 
it is the offering of a fond devoted heart: not the wax, but 
the honey of the hive; recommended by kind intention, to 
help you forward to felicity, and to make that felicity endlefs : 
to make you, Madam, as beloved as you are lovely, as hap- 
py» if that be poffible, as you are handiome. 


¢ When we talk, Madam), ‘of endlefs felicity, our thoughts 
by early tutoring are apt to look forward to a different {cene, 
whitherto the higheft, healthieft, and faireft, fhould often 
turn their eye, that the opening of that fcene may never be 
unwelcome: but as the rezion you profefs gives you no oc- 
cafion for a Confeffor, and even the honour of being your fa- 
ther’s Chaplain, will not intitle me to the faucy privileges 
ufurped in that charaéter, my difcourfe muft turn only upon 
fuch incidents, as arife from the fcene we are in, by a proper 
reprefentation to inftru€t you how to preferve and improve the 
character imprinted in your form.’ 


a A wna eana a 
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Our Author goes on to fhew the natural fuperiority of the fair 
fex; andtoprove, from various authories, that inall ages, and 
in moft civilized countries, the hufbands have. been, as they al- 
ways ought to be, under the government of their wives. This 
doctrine he pleafantly maintains through the next fourteen or 
fifteen pages; and among other entertaining paflages, the fol- 
lowing may be felected. 


He obferves, that we need not be at a lof§ to Jearn when woe 
men firft began to know the extent of their power, to be fenfible 
of their own importance, and to exercife their fovereignty ; for 
Hiftory will convince us, that ‘ they have ever known, and ever 
uted it. ; 

© Let,’ fayshe, ¢ the inftance be fpecified, and I will under- 
$ oe to fhew, however high the authority’ was carried, That 
¢ their mothers did fo before them. From Madam Eve down to 
© Madam Pompadour, the fceptre hath ever been in the we 
So 
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of the Fair: and the men who have pretended leaft fubjecti- 
on, have in fact been the greateft flaves. All the great He- 
roes, the moft renowned in their generations, the Scriptufe 
Worthies in particular, have had their Dalilahs, to whofe be- 
witching charms they have one and all yielded: reluétantl 
fome, and fondly others: thefe proving their wifdom, and 
thofe their folly, fince there 1s no inchantment againft Beauty, 
nor any thing which it cannot inchant. He mutt be fome- 
thing more, or fomething worfe than a man—i. e. a God or 
a Devil, who hath efcaped, or who can refift its power: the 
Gods of the Heathens could not; Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, 
Apollo, their amours are as famous as their names: So that 
that fturdinefs in human nature, wherever it is found, which 
can refift, argues plainly how much of the Devil is wrought 
up in the compofition: if the native power were not fo great 
as itis, fo many arts, fo many opportunities to footh and to 
perfuade, would make it impofiible. 


‘ In a point then, whereto all hiftory fuffrageth and givés 
confent; let no vain fophifms juggle you out of your fenfes ; 
tho’ gloomy pedants tell a different tale, that in wedlock you 
throw off your fupremacy, and undrefling for the marriage- 
bec, diveft yourfelf of power; ‘there is no fuch thing, no mee 
dium, nor any inftance to prove it by: See Henry, firnamed 
the Great: inthe cabinet; how politic and wife! in the field, 
how perfevering, valiant, and intrepid! was even He the {o- 
vereign of. his own will?. no, but the fervant of Madam Ga- 
brielle d’ Etrees: See him attending her in her accouchement, 
feafoning her gruels, and warming her flannels, doing all the 
offices of a Valet or a Chambriere: his foul, we muft fay, 
was undoybtedly in her hands, fhe could turn it whitherfoever 
fhe willed. 


¢ But why talk of Kings and fuch like petty and frail mor- 
$ tals ?“ even the papal chair, when its power atid credit weie 
¢ at the higheft, and*no°one dared to difpute its infallibility, 
© gave in this refpect frequent proofs of its fubjection and weak- 
‘ nefs: nor did their chara@ter for .holine/s (ules aty impair or 
© diminution, ‘having their miftrefs faluted by the title of Patrj+ 
€ archefle and Papifla*. 


Our gallant Divine has fome remarks on the abfurdity of the 
French Salic Law; fhews the itnpolicy of barring females the 
fucceffion ; and to enforce his arguments, appeals to the glorious 
figure the Englifh made in the reigns of the Queens Elizabeth and 
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* As inthe inftance of Heraclius, and in the litte epigtam. 
Papa, pater patrum 
Papifle pando partum. 


Rey, Jan. 1758, Anne, 
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Anne.—* In fhort, Madam,’ fays he, ¢ in all my reading I re- 
¢ member but one inftance where beauty, by the tribute it paid, 
¢ interpretatively acknowleged a fuperioriority in our fex; for 
© its oddnefs, you will allow me to mention it; it is fo much 
© to our honour I cannot pafs it over: 


‘ In the fifteenth century it happened, there lived a man in 
France, Alain Chartier by name ;: from whofe lips fo many 
Beaux mots, and fine fentences had ifflued, that Margaret Stu- 
art, then wife to the Dauphin, paffing one day with her at- 
tendants, through a chamber where the good man lay afleep, 
taking it, perhaps, into her head that pofiibly his lips might 
be as {weet as the words that came out of them; gently ftoup- 
ed and‘gave him a &i/s. | 
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© Whether the good man at that time was in any fuch reve- 
rie as might give him a fenfe of his felicity, as the hiftory is 
filent in this point, I know not. But this I know, that had 
I been Alain and your Ladyfhip the Dauphinefs, though I 
had been Ma/ffer of the Sentences, | was going to fay, even 
Author of the book of Proverbs, I would have accepted this 
honour in compenfatien and full payment for the whole, as 
of more value than the annual prizes diftributed by the aca- 
of Infesiptions and Belles Lettres, or even thofe more renown- 
ed of old at the Ifthmian games.’ 


We muft not pafs over what the Doctor (fora Doétor, and of 
Divinity too, we underftand he is, as well as Matrimonial Mi/- 
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_fionary in our modern CY THERA, the land of Honeys and Joys) 


fubjoins upon KIssinG: one of the fweeteft, and if we may be 
allowed the expreffion, one of the moft /en/ible fubjeés in nature. 


‘ The Learned have diftinguifhed Kifles into three kinds*, 
one denoting duty, or the office of friendfhip: another fweet- 

nefs, or the office of love; and athird or 
here therefore ‘a controverfy is likely to rife among Critics, 
under which of thefe predicaments the kifs given by this good 
Lady to the Philofopher ought to be clafled; and becaufe the 
©’ Learned are divided about the proper idea marked out by the 
* two laft+,, after offering to their confideration the reafon of 
| é my 





“ 


* < Ofcula, Suavid, Bafia. 


+ * The Commentator upon Apuleius infifts, that Bafium gives the 

‘ idea of iweetnefs, ofeulum pudicorum, and Suavium that of ofculo- 

‘ rum impudicoium, ‘Apuleius wfes Bafium in this fenfe I grant, and 

* his Cousmentator to this adds the authority of Catullus not inconfi- 

* derable. But Petronius, as good, or, perhaps, better anne 
*t 
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« my own perplexity. I fhall only beg in defence af the Fair, 

< that till it is decided, the modefty of the Dauphinefs may pats 

« unfufpected: for whether fhe, at a proper opportunity, . fup- 

<« pofing Monfieur Chartier to have been a Cadenus, or Abelard, 

<« might have been drawn fo far into the Platonic fcheme, as to 

<« have played the Eloifa or Vaneffa, without judging from the 

<« character of her kinfwoman Mary of Scots, prefumptively, 

« that certain qualities run in the blood, I fee no medium of 
¢ proof that can lead to demonftration.’ 


By this time fome of our Readers have, probably, concluded 
this loyal fubje&t and Advocate of Love and Beauty, to 
be a young Beau Divine, or fpruce Proteftant Abbi, am- 
bitious to eftablifh himfelf in the favour of the Fair: but no 
fuch thing, we can aflure you, on our Author’s own word ; for, 
towards the end of his Epiftle Dedicatory, he fuppofes the Lady 
thus to exclaim againft the length of his addrefs. 


“< This prating old man! will he never have done?” ¢ not 
yet, Madam,’ replies he, with infinite gallantry, .‘ for to you, 
and of you, I could prate forever. Garrulity is, indeed, the 
vice of old age: the higheft honorary tribute that youth pays 
toit, is patient attention: we grow fond of prating when we 
are good for nothing elfe. It is generally the laft faculty that 
leaves us, a fymptom of life, when hardly any other remains : 
fo that it is good natured to let us live as long as we appear to 
live, fince barred of this we would not think we live, and 
thus intellectual life would go out with the animal, which 
feeing it doth not, is a kind of prefumptive proof, that one 
may be, when the other will not be. 
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© Befides, Madam, it is, though [I am forry to remind you 
of it, a vice [have obferved common to both fexes; old wo- 
men can prate as well as old men, and the fame allowance on 
your part, if ever you come to it, will be demanded: and 
alas! young, Ey, and blooming as you are, to tl.is you will 
come at lait: lovely as that farm is, it. will wrinkle and wi- 
ther, that vermilion will-be turned into palenefs, thofe bril- 
liant eyes grow dim and faint: in the gazing crowd, that now 
furrounds you, notwithftanding the blaze you make, the 
luftre with which you enamel and gild the fpot you ftand up- 
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than either, conftantly u’es Bafiam in the latter fenfe: as any one 
may fee, from many paffages in his Satyricon: It is certainly Diz- 
nus Vinaice Nodus. And therefore to be hoped: that fome of «he 
Golden Affes of the age, who being initiared into the myfteries of 
* the chaile Goddefs, often at the nocturnal affemblie: of the Bora 
“* Dea, and undergone fuch metamorphofes a$ Apuleius did, wall 
* help us to folve it. , | 
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‘ on: though you reanimate, give life, fenfation, appetite, a 
© kind of rejuvenefcence, adefire at leaft, a with to live and be 
¢ young again, to every thing you touch and look upon, the 
* meaneft of youradmirers, even I, wizened and worn out by 
‘ Jabour, age, nay worfe, by difappointments, in the courfe of 
a few funs and moons, will be as much refpected, heeded, 
andliftened to. Pity, indeed, it is! but it muft be fo: what 
are you then to do? why briefly this, look as well into your- 
© felf as at yourfelf, and thence learn how to preferve and to 
¢ improve the authority which beauty gives, to make it inde- 
‘ feétible, and as I maintain it may, interminable,’ 


a awn 


He concludes this addrefs by an anticipation of the cenfure 
he expects from § that curfed* fpirit which condemned Douglas, 
¢ and cenfured the Author : from a late experiment, I have rea- 
fon.to know that the four leaven is working in fome of the 
fame pious Breed here: as our Ecclefiaftical Conftitutions are 
fome of them very ambiguoufly worded, and often lefs expli- 
cit than might be wifhed in determining what is, or is not 
Herefy : fome Inquifitor of the holy office, warm in the fearch 
and fagacious in detecting it, might poflibly take up both me 
and my Sermon, and fo effectually put an end to my prating 
at any time hereafter, unlefs I am allowed to take fhelter un- 
der your Ladyfhip’s wings [petticoats he means, we fuppofe] ; 
there, indeed, I fhall be fate, there I will laugh at their refent- 
ment, and defy their malice. 


Ye ee ee ee ee 


¢ Andas a fair face is always the index of a fweet mind, and 
Beauty and good temper, in al] the inftances I have ever ob- 
ferved, goinfeparably together ; yours muft be of the fofteft 
and {weeteft kind. Whence I draw this comforting aflurance, 
that whatever fentence I may incur from others, you will not 
flightingly reject, but patronize and kindly accept the refpeéts 
which are here tendered by, 
¢ Madam, 
¢ Your Ladyfhip’s then much obliged, now 
¢ moft faithful, and tor ever devoted 
¢ humble Servant, 


' $ The AUTHOR,’ 


ee. ae a a ee 


As to the Sermon itfelf, it is a truly ferious difcourfe, in de- 
fence of the matrimonial inftitution, againft all that AZonks or 
Libertines can obje& to it. Towards the conclufion we meet 
with a paflage or two that deferve to be felected, 


* The Scotch Clergy, no doubt, will think themfelves vaftly ob- 
liged to their good brother, for this pious epithet, 
Jn 
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In bar to what he had offered in recommendation of this pleaf- 
ing bondage, he obferves, that an objection may be drawn from 
Lord ‘Bacon, who hath afferted, ‘* That wives and children are 
<¢ hindrances to great atchievements and enterprizes, either of 
‘¢ virtue or mifchief; and that the beft works, and of greateft 
<¢ merit to the public, have been performed by unmarried, or 
«© childlefs men.” : 


Our Author comes now to confider ‘ how far this is true, 
and whether there is any thing in the‘allegation, except the 
authority of the man who faid it, to give it credit er weight. 


vn A 


‘ As tothe enterprizes of mifchief,’ fays he, ‘I intirely agree 
with him, and confent to give it all the authority you will ; 
for I own that I never fee a fingle man, who hath pafled the 
current age of celibacy, where no particular fecurity arifes 
from his profeffion, or character; but -I think I fee an unfafe 
fubje&t, and avery dangerous inftrument : for: any mifchief, 
that his own parts may in{fpire, or other mens may prompthinr 
to: And as to atchievements of virtue, a diftinétion J infitt 
ought to be made, becaufe in common acceptation there is a 
variety of things which pafs under that name, and generally 
applauded, which in fair account do not deferve it. A fingle 
man, as he hath fewer ufes for money. than a married man; 
may be likelier at his demife to leave a fund for building an 
alms-houfe, achurch, &c. from the view, :perhaps, of com- 
muting for thofe very trefpafles which his celibacy had run him 
into; or toleave a name at his death which he had not fenfe 
or virtue enough to raife in life. Of fuch piety we have, itis 
true, many fair monuments in the world ; but then if we con- 
fider, that it is by the vices moftly of fuch perfons that fome 
_of thefe foundations are at all neceflary, the merit of the at- 
chievement is much leffened, if not entirely deftroyed; and 
the argument fo far lofes of its weight. 


Ce ee ee ee ee ee ne | 


* But not to infift upon this; all hiftory, Ithink, witneffeth 
‘ againft the affertion: it is there undeniably plain, that moft 
‘ of the great Heroes of the world, Law-givers, Soldiers, Phi- 
‘ lofophers, have been all married men; a regard to pofterity 
* hath carried arms, arts, and literature, farther than any other 
* motive ever did or could, Who is fo likely to be influenced 
‘ by this‘regard, as they who are to leave behind them the dar- 
* lings and pledges of their affection, in whom they hope to 
‘ have their names continued, and all the fruits of their ftudy, 
* toil, and exploits, abiding and permanent. , 


© On the other hand: how rare is it to fee an unmarried per- 
. fon, who carries his views farther than the fhort term of his 
* own tranfitory being, ani confined to the gratification of his 
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own humour and fenfes? Self is their only concern, eafe 
and pleafure their only purfuits. 


© And if the utility of it, with regard to the public, be fo 
great, its advantages in private life are rather more obvious: 
by this fweet and intimate union, how are the hearts of men 
cheared and comforted? every evil of life alleviated and leffen- 
ed; every joy of it raifed and improved: where the difpofitions 
tally and are mutually (weet, it is fo blifsful, fo truly paradifai- 
cal, that he who is in it would hardly defire to change it for 
another: It hath this, the greateft and only inconvenience, 
that it ties our affections too faft to the world, fo faft, that 
we are with difficulty weaned of that affection, and hardly 
torn but by violence from it. 


‘ Without this partnerfhip, hardly any condition or fortune 
yields much content: a four and peevifh inquietude, which 
in the long run turns ever into melancholy, grows upon the 
beft tempers in afolitary and fingle ftate, which the fweetnefs 
and chearfulnefs, peculiar to the fex either banifhes or pre- 


-vents. Between man and man, the clofeft and deareft friend- 


fhip rarely continues long, becaufe they never can bring their 
obligations and interefts to'be the fame. Here the ties of both 
lead one way; and as the knot is indifloluble, fo, for that 
reafon, may the friendfhip. Upon the whole, I cannot help 
thinking, that even the great man quoted, decided againft 
himfelf, when he faid, ‘* That a man at no age can want 3 
good reafon to marry.” ‘ For wives are young mens mif- 
treffes, the companions of middle age, and old mens nurfes. There 
are, indeed, numerous circumftances in this ftate to make it 
eligible, and very few to make any wife man decline it. 


¢ Thus itis one mighty recommendation, that where it finds 
men virtufs, it generally keeps them fo; and where it finds 
them immoral or vicious, it as often reclaims them. 





¢ Men may not brook to be told this; but as Iam here lucki- 
ly out of the reach of contradiction, I will tell them, that 
for the little virtue many of them have, they are indebted fole- 
ly to the advice and example of their wives, agreeably infi- 
nuated at feafons when none other can reach them, and operat- 
ing in a variety of ways that no words can defcribe ;_ nor any 
judgment but theirs, who are ever with them, and about them, 
could digtate; as may be feen from the many inftances of 
fuch as turn idle contemptible fots, to the ruin of their affairs 
and families, who ufed to be tolerably fober and decent, whilft 
they had the awe and advantage of a Curtain Legiure.’ 


The 























Conjugal Love and Duty. SF 

The Author admitting that there are many unhappy marri- 

s, infifts, however, that the fault is not i the inftitution ; 
and that * if aman hath chanced ill, itis odds he either had not 
© difcernment to chufe well, or prudence to manage well after 
© wards; or brought with him unreafonable computations, and 
© falfely reckoned that fhe, who was defigned by nature, and 
© appointed by God for his companion and equal, fhould be the 
‘ flaveof his humour ; or for a reafon beautifully intimated ‘by 
¢ Solomon, which I muft leave'to your own underftandings to 
‘ explain: ‘Haft thow found honey, eat fomuch as is fufficient for 
* thee, left thou be filled therewith, and vomit it.’ 


He concludes with ‘ fome hints to explain in, what way the 
© honour of  this.eftace may be beit kept up, and the advantages 
‘of it fecured.’ Some extracts from thefe may clofe me 
article. 


* I-would recommend to fuch as are very felifh, and very hu- 

mourfome, not to marry, at leaft till they had corrected and 
fweetned their temper, Becaufe in this {tate they muft yield 
to many reftraints, and fometimes recede from theit humours; 
or they cannot be happy: and it is no objection, that people 
who are fo very felfifh, that, as the great Author already cited 
obferves, their very garters and buckles are bonds and Jhacktes ta 
them, are miferable in it. Such can be happy in no ftate ; 
they are as unfit for fociety as for marriage; and convents and 
cloifters, if only fuch were to be put into them, would deferve 
encouragement, as much as hofpitals for idiots or Junatics.— 


Pe a a ee ee ee eee 


Let love therefore tie the knot; let hearts be joined as well 
« as hands, and all the little incidents which are the common 
< occafions of ftrife and vexation, willrarely happen, or if they 
« do, find an eafy remedy: where there is mutual lové, there 
< will be mutual defire to pleafe, and defire will both beget aid 
<« quicken endeavotr: it will either prevent or extinguifh every 
« fufpicious jealoufy, difpofe the party in the wrong to make fuit- 
, able acknowlegements, and the other grateful requitals. When 
. afunder, it will inflame them with a defire to fhorten abfence ; 
« when together, it will be a fpring of lafting fatisfaction ; they 
, will part with regret, and they will meet with joy. 


¢ But ftill love muft have efteem for its foundation, and virtue 
for its fupport, otherwife brutal luft will as well deferve the name; 
and every trifling incident will give it fome allay: they who 
are Cautious and difcreet in their choice feldom find reafon to 
repent: and wifdom in men, and chaftity in women, fhculd 
weigh moft in that ballance, which is to determine their mu- 
tual cheices ; for the ftrongeft bond of chaftity and obedience 
in the wife, is the opinion fhe hath of her hufband’s wifdom, 
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and the ftrongeft bond of the hufband’s love, is the Opinion he 
hath of her modefty and fidelity. 


« Let me advife men, however, never to prefume too much 
upon their wifdom, nor women too much upon their chaftity ; 
for women rarely brook contempt, and men as little care to 
be thought under obligations that they cannot repay: let each 
therefore refrain from upbraiding for defects on cither fide 
where one hath a vifible fuperioriority ; for upbraidings leave 
a fting in the breafts both of men and women, which put them 
too often upon retaliating. ‘They create fufpicions of fome 
Jatent difaffection, that others may be higher in their efteem, 
that they are weary of their lot, and repent of their choice ; 
which jealoufy will raife rancour and bitternefs, that preying 
inwardly will either deftroy the perfon, or burft into rage and 
fury, that will make both compleatly wretched, 


‘ It is a bad method which fome men take to cute thefe evils 
by flying from them: if a hufband’s condué& hath provoked 
the wife to clamour, if he runs to a tavern to avoid it, he 
will hardly find her in better temper when he returns: for b 
this he gives her a reafon to juftify herfelf, which fhe will 
rarely neglect to lay hold on. | 


¢ There are men fo unreafonable, as to expect, whatever ir- 
regularities they commit, in gaming, drinking, late. hours, 
and bad company, ftill to find their wives at home in good 
humour; and I have known wives fo unreafonable, as to ex- 
pect that their hufbands fhould always be at home, and in their 
company, though their carriage is fuch, as muft neceffarily 
make home more dilagreeable than any other place. 


‘ Here now I| own it is hard to advife, for men rarely gain 
much by “3 rough or boifterous methods of afferting their pre- 
rogative; the le/s this is brought: to trial, the more fecure it 
is, and more likely to be refpeéted. All I can fay is, that as 
this is acafe werein cuftom alone hath in all countries afcer- 
tained the privileges of both fexes, and here hath left little 
more than a nominal fuperiority to the man, the likelieft me- 
thod to foften and make them obfequious is, by careffing and 
endearments ; and where this won’t do, the cafe, I doubt, 
was either without remedy at firft, or is paft it now. : 


© But what faith the Apoftle in this matter, writing to the 
Ephefians ? he advifeth women to reverence their hufbands, to 
Jubmit tiemfelves to them, to be fubjec? to. them in every thing. 
He doth; yet let not the hufband plume himfelf too high), 
upon this: for this reftri¢tion comes after, as it is fit in the 
Lord: i.e. inthe fenfe of an ancient Father, where nothing is 


‘ required 
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: required contrary to good fenfe, or any rule of virtue: And if 
‘ good fenfe is to determine either as to decency or virtue, I 
‘« doubt the fuperiority will be often on the female fide.’ 


The good Doétor finally clofes with fome. pious reflections, 
applicable to the fubject ; as well as more fuitable to the gravity 
of a pulpit difcourfe, and to his own character, as a Chriftian Di- 
vine, than fome parts of the Dedication appear to be. G 

es 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JANUARY, 1758. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 1. Candid Reflections on the Report of the General Officers, 
appointed by his Majefty’s Warrant, of the 1/2 of November 
‘laft, .to enquire into the Caufes of the Failure of the late Expedi- 
tion to the Coafts of France. In a’ Letter to a Friend in the 
Country. 8vo. 1s. Hooper. \ 


PY. Hough this pamphlet profefles candour in the title-page, yet 
we can difcover but ‘few fpecimens of it in the body of the 
work ; which is a fophiftical attempt to exculpate the Generals in the 


late Expedition, and to fix the blame of its mifcarriage on the Pro- 
jectors. 


Speaking of the Report, the Author fays—‘ I begin with fairly 
owning to you, that it pafles my comprehenfion. Could fo extra- 
vagant a cafe be fuppoled, as that there was a collufive compromife 
agreed on between the Projectors of the expedition: and the Com- 
manders of it; that fince fome Report mutt neceffarily pafs, fuch 
an one fhould be diétated as fhould neither acquit the one, nor con- 
demn the other; I fhould think there could not have been a more 
admirable piece framed for fuch a purpofe. 


a a ® wane a 


‘ Not aword is, indeed, faid in it that might impeach the wifdom 
of che projeétion, or impute the failure of the expedition to its in- 
fufficiency. But not a word too is there in it, but. what the Com- 
manders might even glory in avowing and fubf{cribing to. If it 
fatisfies the public but half as much as it ought to fatisfy them, then 
all partics owe to thofe honourable perfonages who pafled the Report 
the jutteft thanks.” 


ns gone through his Comment on the Report, he concludes 
thus ¢ 


* Even then by the Report itfelf, abftra€tedly confidered, you may, 
‘ Sir, eafily difeern, whether the failure is imputable to the original 
‘ im 
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* fin of infufficiency in the project itfelf, or to the perfons commiffi- 
oned to carry it into execution. You may fafely pronounce, with- 
out the hazard of arafh judgment, oo the materials of information 
before you, whereon the enterprize was it feems embraced and plan- 
ned, whether all the pre-requifites of knowlege were duly obtained 
before the difpacch in the armament (that is to fay, on fuppofing 
that it was ever ferioufly meant, or hoped. that it fhould fuccced) 
or whether a fet of Gentlemen of unattainted characters, and trufted 
with the arms of thcir couuntry, could be fo grofly wanting to its 
honour; and to their own, as to return back with fo bad a grace, if 
a better"knowlege, and a perfonal view of things, had not forced 
them to it, with a regret they rendered but too apparent, by per- 
fifting in it fo much beyond the bounds of their duty, that one would 
have thought them willing to prefer the bare opinign of others at a 
diftagce, to theit own aétual and palpable recognition on the fpot.” 
A difcerning Reader will perceive, from thefe extraéts, that the 
Writer can no more, boaft of -his impartiality, than his ingenuity. 
His fole merit feems to confift in having wrelted the fenfe of the Re- 
port, to make way for hisown difingenuous reflections. His ftile is 
extremely, incorrect :. and upon the whole, we rather think this to be 
the éffort of fome Mercenary in the pay of a Bookfeller, than of an 
honeft Advocate.jn the caufe of ‘Truth. R- d 
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Art.2. The Expedition againft Rochefort fully ftated and confi- 
dered. Ina letter to the Right Hon. the Author of The Can- 
did Reflections on the Report of the General Officers, &c; 
By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Towers. 


This Letter, is an anfwer to the preceding pamphlet ; and addreffes 
the Author of it by the title of Right Hon. which leads us to fufpeé 
fome piece of author-craft between the two Writers. But be that as 
it may, we cannot but applaud the letter under our confideration, as 
an animated and ingenious performance. : 


The Author condemns the refolution, taken on the remonftrance of 
Vice-Admiral Knowles, not to attack Fort Fouras by fea; and declares 
his opinion, that Fort Fouras was acceflible by fea, though the Vice- 
Admiral had not the good fortune to find out the channel, 


* In the firlt place,’ fays he, ‘ theugh I have by no means that high 
* opinion of the French wifdom and ability which you entertain, and 
* on every occafion extol fo highly ; yet Ido fuppofe, that in matters 
* of defence, they do conduct themfelves on principles fimilar to thofe 
* which are adopted by the reft of mankind. I do fuppole, for in- 
* ftance, that when they build a fort, it is intended either to defend, 
* oroffend. Fouras was weak to the land ; it ftood at the water's 
* edge to guard the channel ; it {tood even on a bank which ran into 
* the water; and as Colonel Wolfe, who feems to be the firft officer 
* who thought of reconnoitering it, tells us. Eng, p.-30. it had twen- 
* ty-four embrafures to the water-fide What was the ule of this 
* fort? Was it to guard a bank of fand, ove; syhich {carce a Thames 


Wherry 
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¢ Wherry could pafs? If the guns of no thip whatever could reach 
the fort, could the guns of the fort reach apy fhip? According to 
Mr. Knowles, there was no channel at all, or it lay out of gun-fhot 
of the fort. At two milesdiftance the Vice-Admiral’s Mafter found 
but fix feet water at high-water; at near three miles diftance the 
bomb-ketch, which drew but eleven feet water, went aground. 
The Coventry-frigate did the fame further out than that, and the 
Barfleur at a ttill greater diftance. Now, though after all this- de- 
lay, and hazard to the fhips, that Admiral thought fit to found, and 
try the depth of the water at a diffance from the fort, where no can- 
non could reach; ‘yet it is aftonifhing to find not a fingle proof at- 
tempted to be given of the depth of the water near the fhore, aud 


within gun-fhot of the fort. Is it impoffible, then, thatthe chan- 


6 

. 

‘ 

é 

‘ 

6 

‘ nel, a narrow one, might run in fhore! Is it not demonftrable that 
* it did fo, both from the circumftance of the ae and the evidence 
‘ of thofe who knew, and had navigated it? * What fays Bonneau 
‘ the fifherman, examined by General Conway and others, Exp. 
‘“p.53? There were four fathom (twenty-four foot) water at half 
* cannon-fhot from Fort Fouras, a depth fufficient for a fixty-gun 
‘ fhip. Now, though the land officers did not chufe to truft to the 
‘ incelligence of a fifherman for the ftate of the fortifications at Roche- 
* fort, yet it feems-to be the beft evidence as to the depth of the 
¢ channel, that could have been wifhed. There was the united tefti- 
* mony of Thierry and Bonneau, joined to the reafon of the thing, 
* that there muft be a channel within gun fhot of the fort, though the 
* fhips miffed the entrance of it. I might add, that though the Vice- 
‘ Admiral could not conduét a fhip to the fort, there were Captains in 
* the fleet, who, it feems, offered it: Captain Colby offered to carry 
* the Princefs Amelia, Exg. 30. How then cari we unriddle this 
cs 


myftery, for a myftery there certainly is? Perhaps it is eafier to, 
guels the {olution than to explain it.’ 


He proceeds to obferve, that if Fort Fouras had been inacceffible 
by fea, yet it was not impracticable to take it by land. | 


‘ If Fouras,’ fays he, ‘ could have been attacked by fea, undoubt- 

* edly one or more of the fea commanders failed in their duty. But 
* does it follow, that becaufe the fea-officers were guilty of a failure, 
¢ the land officers were juftified in their immediate refolution to go 
‘ home again? Undoubtedly not. Was Fouras fo abfolutely necef- 
* fary, that without as attack upon it from the fea, it was impoffible 
‘ toland; and did it, upon full enquiry, appear impracticable to take 
‘ it by land, without the alliftance of fea operations? either of 
* thefe juftifications can the council of war boaft. The Admirals and 
* Captains report two fit landing places, independent of Fouras. Eng. 
‘ p.15. And as to the taking that fort by land, without a fea-ope- 
* ration, it does not appear fo much as 10 have entered‘into' the heads 
* of any of the council, even to order it to be reconnoitered, with a 
* view of taking it, and making it a place of retreat, though ‘all the 
* Generals concur, that the principal objection to. the attack at Roch- 
* fort was, the want of a place of retreat; and Sir John Mordaunt 
* declares, Eng. p. 28, That had Fort Fouras been taken, there would 
—o * bave 
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* have been great eafe in the reft of the enterprize ; furely, then, it was 
* the higheft imputation on the council of war, never to have confi- 
* dered this point, si// after they had determined to lay afide the only 
* meafure which made the fort worth attacking. 


* But to go ftep by flep, let us confider the difficulties which pre- 
* vented the attempt to Jand. Sir Edward Hawke, in his letter to Mr. 
* Pitt, Eng. p. 101. fays, He, and every one elfe, were of opinion, the 
* landing might be effected. ‘The Admiral and reconnoitering Captains 
* report, Eng. p. 102, twoconvenient landing-places, where the tran- 
* {ports might come within a mile and a half of the fhore, and where 
* no batteries on the fhore could annoy the ianding*. Admiral Bro- 
* derick fays, Eng. p. 45, that the landing was fo good, that he coula 
* have got out of F 2 boats without wetting his fooes. That no fhot 
* from any battery could reach the boats. That men of war could. 
* come within two miles. That the fand-hills were forty yards diftant 
* from high-water mark. That the bomb-ketches, if they could come 
* near enough, might have been ufeful to annoy any troops hid be- 
* hind the fand-hills ; and p. 44, Admiral Knowles fays, a bomb, at 


* an elevation of forty-five degrees, will go two miles and two 
* thirds.” 


Having fcrutinized every article of the report, and endeavoured to 
prove, that the taking of Rochefort was pratticable, he concludes 
with the following {pirited paragraph. 


‘ But alas! the call, the enthufiaftic call of glory and honour, is 
* heard no more among us; we are grown a folid and wife people ; 
we have fubftituted realities to chimzras, and we feek after effen- 
tials rather than empty popular applaufe. Populus me fibilat, at 
mibi plaudo. Who is there, in this enlightened day, who has not 
courage enough to withitand popular clamour ? No wonder! What 
does a man get by being popular, and who is there that thinks any 
farther than how he can get? Is he a foldier, of family, perhaps, 
of rank, of p y connections, and foftered in the bofom of 
fome powerful faction. Shall fuch a man expofe himfelf uncalled, 
uncommiffioned by his faction?» Shall he brave danger tn order to 
ferve only his country, and at the fame time, perhaps, increafe thd | 
reputation of fome abfurd, chimerical beggar of a Minifter, who 
ts fool enough to think his country worth ferving under the moft un- 
leafant circumftances, and in the moft dangerous conjunctures: 
hy fhould he? His fa&tion will be powerful enough to fecure his 
future preferment: they will ftand between him and danger ; they 
* will refue him from punifhment ; they will refcue him from the re- 
¢ fentment of his S——. ‘They will refcue him from every thing, 
* but DISHONOUR. 
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Tt would not become us, as Réviewers, to arraign the conduct of 
the Generals, which has been juftified, in a legal manner, before a 
court-martial, But, as the conviction of criminality, and. juftification 
of innocence, chiefly depend on examining the evidence with judg- 


¢ *Thave heard, that an order was actually figned by Sir Edward Hawke, 
¢ to run the ‘ranfports on ground clofe under the fhore at high-water, in 
© cafe the Generals would have Janded.° 
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ment and acutenefs, fo as to deteét the former, or manifeft the latter, 
we are bold to fay, that fome interrogations were omitted, which 
might have produced ar{wers tending to place the reputation of the 
commanders ina fairer light before the Public: and to men in their 
rank, the vindication of their oxour is more material than the prefer- 
vation of their perfons. 


We fhould not fcruple to add, that as the end of all judicial proceed- 
ings is, or ought to be, the difcovery of truth, no article of evidence 
ought to be fuppreffed: the witneffes fhould be fuffered to deliver 
every circumflance which they are inclined to difclofe ; and fhould 
be indulged in relating their narrative after their own manner. Men 
who are incapable of a connected chain of reafoning, have generally 
a ftrange circuitous method of exprefing themfelves ; but their con- 
fufed matter, which, to one accuftomed to argument, may appear nu- 
gatory and impertinent, is to them a neceflary medium, leading to the 
conclufion they have drawn in their minds: and they oaght for that 
reafon to be heard with patience and attention. 


The pra¢tice of court-martials therefore, which does not allow the 
witneffes to declare any farther than what is immediately relative to 
the queftion propofed, is certainly againft reafon, and rather tends to 
cloud than to develope truth. 


We may defy the moft fub:le advocate to bring any valid argu- 
ments in defence of this uncertain and delufive way of colleéting evi- 
dence: and while it is continued, all decifions in confequence of fuch 
trials, will be very unfatisfa&tory to judicious and penetrating ob very 


Art. 3. 4 Sixth * Letter to the People of England, &¢. ~~ $vo. 
2s. Morgan, 


The intent of this inflammatory letter is to-prove, that, ever fince 
the revolution, the welfare of Great Britain has been facrificed to 
Dutch and Hanoverian interefts.—On this occaficn we cannot help ex- 
prefling our fears, that the Liberty of the Prefs may hereafter én a 
facrifice to fuch inftances of flaming licentioufnefs. Defigning Minj- 
fters may fnatch fome favourable opportunity, and availthemfelves 
of fuch pretexts, to fetter the prefs with flavith reftritions : every 
friend to freedom therefore cannot fail to exprefs his abhorrence of 
fuch glaring abufe of liberty, as is confpicuous in the pamphlets of 
this virulent Letter-writer. 


* For the preceding Five, fee Review, Vol. XIII. p. 238, 400. Vol. 
XIV. p. 260.. Vol. XV. p. 292. Vol. XVI, p. 280. BR-a 


MiscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 5. The Hiftory of Mira, Daughter of Marcio. Inter- 


Jperfed with a Variety a entertaining Subjedts relative therete 
12mo. 2 vols. 6s. ilkie. 


Mrs. Mira is as engaging a Lady as any of her companions, Sally 
Sable, Katty N. the proftitutes of quality, and the reft of that ami- 
able Sifterhood, who, within thefe few years paft, have fucceffively 
appeared upon the town ;==to the exquifite entertainment and delight 
of all whg had the happineds of their acquaintance, 

Art, 
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Art. 8. The Report of the General Officers appointed by bis Ma- 
jefty’s Warrant of the 1% of November, 1757, to enquire into’ 
the Caufes of the Failure of the late Expedition to the Coafts of 
France. Publifhed by Authority. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar. 


Abounds with information, but no determination. 



























Art. 9. The Proceedings of the General Court Martial held in the 
Council-Chamber, Whitehall, on Wednefday the 14th, and con- 
tinued by feveral Adjournments to Tuefday the 20th of December, 
1757, upon the Trial of Lieutenant-General Sir ‘fohn Mor- 


daunt, &3c. Publifhed by Authority. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Millar, 


The-charge exhibited againft Sir John was, ‘* That he being ap. 
* pointed by the King Commander in chief of his Majefty’s forces, 
** fent on an expedition to the coaft of France, and having received 
“© orders and inilructions relative thereto from his Majefty, under his 
** royal Sign Manual, and alfo by one of his principal Secretaries of 
“* State, had difobeyed his Majefty’s faid orders and inftruétions.”’ 


As it would require a very long article to give a proper extract of 
this pamphlet, we thall only obferve, that the Members of the Court- 
Martial unanimoufly acquitted Sir John of the charge, it appearing 
to them from the evidence, that Sir John had done his duty. B. 


. (The Remainder of this Month's Catalogue in cur next.) 





The following New Books have been imported fince our laft Pubk- 
cation, and are to be hadin London, of the Bock/ellers whofe 
Names are refpectively affixed. 


t. ISTOILRE des Navigations aux Terres Auftrales, 2 vol. 
4to. Paris 1757. Vaillant and Nourfe. 
; dela Revolution du Royaume de Naples, par Madame 
de Luffan, 4 vols.. 12mo. Paris, 1757. Nourfe. 
3: | du Bas Empire en commencant a Conftantin, par M. L- 
Beau, tom. 1. 1amo.. Paris, 1757. Nourfe and Vaillant, 
n 4 Naturelle du Senegal. par M. Ada#fon. 4to..tom. 1. 
Paris 1757. Nourfe, 
& Memoires de l’ Academie Royale des Infcriptions & 


5. 
_. Belles Lettres, gto. tomy, 22, 23, et 24. Paris 1757. Vaillant 
and Nourfe. | 
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- | 6. des Empereurs, par Crevier, in, 4to. tom. 2, 3, 4s 
| 5. et 6. Parisi757. Nourfe. ) 


: de France, par le Pere Daniel, Nouvelle Edition, aug- 
mentéc des Notes, &c. 17 vol. 4to. Paris 1757. Nourfe. 

Abrégé des quarante premiers Eveques de Rome de 
L’Anglois de M. Bower, 2 vol, sz2mo. Amft. 1757. Nourfe, ~ 
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& Memoires de 1’ Academie des Sciences de I’annee 1749, 
Edition de Hollande, 3 vol. 1zmo. Vaillant. 








io. = Generale des Huns, des Turcs, des Mogols, et des 
autres Tartares Occidentaux, &c. avant & depuis Jefus Chritt jufqu’ 
a prefent, ouvrage tire des Livres Chinois et des Manufcrits Orient- 
aux de la Bibliotheque du Roy, par M. De Guignes, 3 vol. 4to. 
fervant de Suite des Memoires de I’ Academie des Infcriptions. 
Vaillant and Nourfe, 


11. L’Ami des Hommes ou Traité de la Population, 3 vol. 1zmo. 
Vaillant. 


12. Examen du Fatalifme ou Expofition & Refutation’ des differens 
_—— de Fatalifme qui ont partagé les Philofophes, 3 vols. 
aillant. 


13. Defcription de l’Empire Ruffien, 2 vol. Vaillant. 
14. L’ Obfervateur Hollandois, Lettres 21 ad 2g. Vaillant. 


15. Bibliotheque des Sciences & Beaux Arts,tom. 8. Premier Partie. 
Vaillant and Nourfe. | 
15. Carte des Troupes de la Majefté Pruffienne. Vaillant, 


17. Cours de Science Militaire de la Marine, par M. Bardet de Ville- 
neve, 4 vol. 8vo. Vaillant. 


18. Memoires de 1’ Academie Royale de Chirurgie. 4to. Tom. 3. 
Paris 1757. Nourfe and Vaillant. 

19. les Memes, in rzmo. tom. 7, 8,9. Vaillant. 

20. Phyfique des Corps Animés, par le P. Bertier, 12mo. Vaillant. 





21. Vie du Brave Crillon, 2 vol. 12mo. Vaillant. 

22. Le Pyrrhonifme de I’ Eglife Romaine, 8vo. Vaillant, 

23. Recueil des pieces du Proces de Francois Damien, 4 vol. 12mo. 

24. Poefies de Malherbe rangees, par Ordre Chronologique aves des 
Remarques Hiftoriques & Critiques. Svo. Vaillant. 


25. Thefaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum. complectans felectifima Cla- 
rifimorum Virorum Opufcula in quibus veterum Hebraorum mores 
leges, inftituta, ritus facri & civiles illuftrantur, Edente Blafio Ugo- 
‘lind, cum multis figuris, 19 vol. folio, Vaillant. 


26. Halleri Difpntationes ad Morborum Hiftoriam & Curationem: 


3 vol. 4to. Latfann. 1757. Vaillant and Nourfe, 


27. B.S. Albini Academicarum Annotationum Liber tertius cum fi- 


guris, 4to. Vaillant. | 
28. Bibliotheta Smithiata, feu catalogus libroruam D. Jofephi Smithii- 
per Cognomina Autorum Difpofitus, 4to. Vaillant. 


29. Nouveau Theatre de la Guerre en 26 Cartes. Paris 17$7- 
Nourfe. 

30. Lettres fur le Dannemarc in 8vo. Genev. 1757. Nourfe. 

31. Principes du Droit Naturel, traduit du Latin de M. Wolf, par M- 
Formes, 4to. & 1zmo. Amft. 1757. Nourfe. 
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"32. Inftitutiones Calculi Differentialis. Auétore L’ Eulero. 4%. 


Petrop. 1756. Nourfe. 


33- Traité du Calcul Integral, og M. de Bouganville. 4to. Seconde 
Partie. Paris 1757. Nourfe. , 


34. Recherches fur diiferens points importants du Syfteme du Monde, 
Troifieme Partie. Par M. D’Alembert. _ 4to. Paris. 1756, Nourfe. 


35. Tableaux tirés de | Iliade, de l’Odyfice d’ Homere, et de 1’ Eneide 
de Virgile, avec des obfervations generales fur les coutumes, par le 
Comte de.Kaylus, in 8vo. Paris, 1757. Nourfe. , 


36. Hiftoire de la France, par M. l’Abbé Velley, 12mo. tom. 3 & 
4. Paris 1757. Nourfe. 


37. Le Fils Naturel, Comedie en 5 Actes, par M. Diderot, 12mo. 
1757 Nourfe. 

38. Les Interets de la France mal entendus, 3 vol. 1zmo. Paris 
1757- Nourfe. 


39. Oeuvres diverfes de M. J. J. Rouffeau de Geneve, 2 vol. 12mo. 
Paris 1757. Nourfe. 3 


40. De la Manoeuvre des Vaifleaux, par M. Bouguer, 4to. Paris 1757. 
Nourfe- | 


41. Memorie degli Intagliatori in Pietre duri, 4to. Vaillant. 


42. Obras efcogidas de Don Francifco Quevedo=Vitlegas con un Vo- 
cabulario ‘Efpanol & Frances para cu intelligencia de ellas, 2 vdl. 
Vaillant. % 


43. Fr. Donii Vita & Commercium Epiftolicum fol. Vaillant. 


44. Commentaires fur la Defenfe des Places traduits du Grec d’ 
le Tatticien, par M. Le Comté de Beaufobre. 4to. Amft. (Paris) 
1757. Nourle. 


45- Connoiffance des tems pour l’année 1758 Paris. Nourfe. 


46. Colle&tion Academique, compofée des Memoires, Aétes ou Jour- 
naux des plus celebres Academies, &c. 6vol. 4to. Dijon 1754 
—1757. Nourfe. 


47- Traité de la Culture des Terres, par Du Hamel de Monceaa, 
 §2mo. tom. 5. Paris 1757. Vaillant and Nourfe. 


48. Diétionaire des Theatres de Paris contenant toutes la pieces qui 
ont été reprefentees fur la Theatres Francois avec des Anecdotes 
fur les Auteurs & fur les principaux Aéteurs, A@trices, Danfeurs, 
Danfeufes, & Compofiteurs de Ballets, &c. 7 vol,1zmo. Yaillant, 


49. Opere di Metaftafio, 9 vol. 8vo. Nourfe. 


50. Opere pofthume di P. Giannone in Difefa della fya fforia civile gi 
Napoli, 4to. Vaillant. 

st, Campagnes du Marechal de Luxembourg des Annees 1690, 1694, 
1692, 1693, & 1694, avec les plans des campemeps, Sieges & 
Batailles. tome f¢cond, fol. Vaillant, . 


